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FIRST AND LAST. 
By Miss Mary Anne Browne. 


NO. Il.—-FIRST AND LAST HOURS. 


Lov'st thou the hour, the first of day, 

When the dewy flowers are opening 
bright, 

When through the curtains of morning gray 
Are stealing streaks of crimson light? 

Hath it not a power, a spell ? 

Doth it not to thy warm heart tell 

Of life, fresh, sparkling, new-born life, 

And scenes us yet too young for strife ? 


Lov’st thou the hour in twilight time, 
When every flower is closing round, 
When fainter and fainter the far bell’s 

chime 
Come with a soothing, dying sound ? 
Hath it not a spell, though it be 
Differing from the first, for thee ? 
Doth it not tell of visions deep, 
And a gradual dropping down to sleep ? 


s of thine: 
smiles and 


These hours are types and si 
Thy first hour brought bot 
tears, 
And call’d forth feelings half divine, 
In those who look’d to future years, 
And watch'd how grew each feature’s 
mould, 
And saw their little buds unfold, 
And trusted strife should never come 
To cast on heart and brow a gloom. 


And thy last hour—'tis thine to make 
It calm, as twilight’s lovely time, 
A blessed sleep, from which to awake 
Will be the Setter world to climb : 
Remember, 'tis thine, ay thine, to choose, 
If storms shall take place of stars and dews, 
Or if thy spirit dah tame a power 
To make its parting like day’s last hour. 


NO. III.—THE FIRST AND LAST AGONY. 


Ou! the tears that fell 
When we were parting, as we deem'd, for- 
ever, 
The quickening throb, the bosom’s an- 
guish’d swell, 
That pain'd the more for every strong 
endeavor : 
Oh! the thoughts that came, 
Like —— lightning through a twi- 
light calm, 
Destroying, in their wild and feverish 


ame, 
The gentle dreams that were to us like 
balm ! 
Oh! the long embrace, ’ 
The tearing -of the impassion’d hearts 
asunder, 
The burning tears upon the quivering 


face, 
That rose from the hot fount the bosom 
under! 
This was the earliest sorrow known to 
me, 
"Twas my first agony ' 
41 ATHENEUM, VOL. 4, 3d ecries. 


But thou hast forgot 
The vow of truth in that dark moment 
spoken, 
The heart that swore to rest on one dear 


ot, 
And never wander, though it should be 
broken. 
And the memory 
Of that last parting from thy heart is gone, 
Even like a raging billow of the sea, 
That burst, and left no echo of its tone. 
Thou wert lost to me ; 
Yet still I trusted I might keep thy heart : 
But I have learnt thy falsehood ; and fur 
thee 
Could not one sweet, one soothing tear- 
drop start. 
And the shock that rang 
Upon my tortured feelings, withering all, 
Was such a maddening and o’erwhelm- 
ing pang, 
Nomore upon my crush'dcold heart can fall. 
I have but now to lay me down and die: 
Twas my last agony ! 








NO. IV.—THE FIRST 


“ Pray for me, mother ! pray that no blight 

May come on my hopes and prospects 
bright ; 

Pray that ny days may be long and fair— 

Free from the cankering touch of care ; 

Pray that the laurels 1 grasp at now 

May live ere long around my brow ; 

And pray that my gentle ladye-love 

May be fond as the nightingale, true as the 
dove.”’ 


The mother knelt by her own hearth-stone, 
With her hand on the head of ber only 
son, 

And lifiing up her glistening eye, 

Pri y'd for all blessings fervently ; 

And then she took one lock of hair 

From his manly forehead smooth and fair, 
And he kiss’d her cheek, and left her side 
With a bounding step and a smile of pride. 


NO. V.—THE FIRST 


Sur sat in silence on the floor,— 
Her raven hair, unbound, 

Spread her pale cheek and bosom o'er, 
And swept the very ground ; 

Her eye was dim and downward cast, 
And now and then a sigh, 

Within her heart till then lock’d fast, 
Heaved deep and bitterly. 


It was a splendid palace-room, 
Around wiih tapestry spread, 

And, chasing back the twilight gloom, 
A lamp its radiance shed ; 

Faintly it lit that pensive face, 
Where strong and still despair 

Had fix'd its heavy darkening trace, 
Stiffening each feature fair. 


A pencil was within her hand, 
And carelessly it moved ; 

Scarce under her own will’s command 
Along the floor it roved ; 

At length, the letters, slowly traced, 
Stood like a wizard’s spell— 

(Even yet they are not quite effaced)— , 
* Remember Isabelle ! ”’ 


She sat awhile, then started up, 
To her cheek rush’d back the blood— 
She dash’d away the silver cup 
Of wine that near her stood : 
She leant beside the window high, 
She grasp’d its iron bars— 
Whilst, pitying her, from the azure sky 
Look’d down the silent stars. 


It was in vain—her hands, too weak, 
Forced not those bars apart, 

And down she fell with one wild shriek 
That seem’d to burst her heart ; 





First and Last. 


AND LAST PRAYER. 


* Pray for me, mother! pray that ere long 
My soul may be free as a wild bird’s song, 
That away on the wings of the wind is 
driven, 

And goes to rest with them in heaven : 
Pray for it, mother !—nay, do not weep ! 
Thou wast wont to bless my infant sleep ; 
And bless me now with thy gentle breath, 
Ere I sink away in the sleep of death.” 


The mother knelt by his side again— 
Oh, ber first prayer had been all in vain ! 
His ladye-love had been false to him— 
Ilis fame in slander’s breath was dim : 
She look’d on his alter’d cheek and eye, 
And she felt ‘twas best that he should die ; 
Then she pray’d for his death in her fond 
despair, 
And his soul pass’d away with that last 
wild prayer ! 


AND LAST CAPTIVE. 


Still she lay through the night hours mirk ; 
They came at morning tide, 

And found that Death had done his work— 
So their first Captive died.— 


Years pass’d away—they brought again 
A Captive to the tower ; 

Now many a dark and bloody stain 
Profaned the palace bower. 

The tapestry had fallen down, 
The golden lamp was quench’d ; 

From the cornice rich the silver crown 
Of mimic flowers was wrench’d. 


Their captive was an aged man, 
Grief on his forehead high, 

And on his lips, so thin and wan, 
Tales but of misery. 

His love, so beautiful and young, 
Years gone, from him was torn, 
And he had wither'd, yet thus long 

His load of life had borne. 


They placed him in this prison strong— 
a Ay, be it so,” he cried > 

*T care not—in yon heaven ere long 
I'll meet my murder’d bride.” 

He cast his eyes to heaven, and then 
Down on the floor they fell, 

And he read, while thrill’d each aged vein, 
* Remember Isabelle! ”’ 


It whs enough—the nerves that held 
Through all that life’s decay, 

No longer by his pride compell’d, 
Resign’d at once their sway : 

He perish'd, the last Captive there ; 
And still the peasants tell, 

At eve these words sound through the air, 
“* Remember Isabelle '’ 
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NOCTES AMBROSIANE.* 





«* Many people are apt, in their stupidity, to suppose that the Noctes of Blackwood’s Maga- 


zine are merely funny things, and not a few that they are mere extravaganzas. 


Those, howe- 


ver, who have the intellect to search, and the heari to feel, find in them, combined with those 
more superticial attributes, a Wordsworthian insight into the ways and workings of the human 
soul, and a metaphysical knowledge of the springs of thought and action, sufficient to set up at 
least half a dozen lecturers on the philosophy of mind.”—£dinburgh Literary Gazette. 





North (flourishing his crutch, and 
marching from the chess-board niche) 
—Hurra! Tickler’s done brown. 

Tickler (agitatedly pulling up the 
waistband of his tights )—Vl play you 
a main of Three for a Thousand Gui- 
neas. 

Shepherd. — A thoosan’ guineas ! 
That’s fearsome. 

English Opium-Eater.—Will you 
suffer me, Mr. Tickler, to be your 
antagonist for a single game? 

Tickler.— For Love and Glory. 
[ They retire to the niche.] 

Shepherd.—I want to hear your 
opinion, Mr. North, about this Lord 
and Leddy Byron bizziness. 

North.—I see no need of bad blood 
between such men as Moore and 
Campbell, about such a man as By- 
ron. Time—that is, a Month—mast 
have soothed and sweetened the pec- 
cant humors 

Shepherd.—Mr. Cammel, I’m think- 
in’, was the maist peccant—for after 
pattin’ and pettin? Mr. Muir on the 
back, he suddenly up, I hear, with his 
fists, and tries to floor him afore he 
can say Jack Robinson, Us poets 
are queer chiels—that’s the only key 
tothe mystery—and it'll open ony door. 

North.—As to Mr. Campbell’s hav- 
ing admitted into the New Monthly a 
short critical notice of Mr. Moore’s 
Life of Byron, without having read 
the volume, and as to his having 
scored out some objurgatory sentence 
or two in the said critique about the 
Biographer, it is silly or insincere to 
say a single syllable against that; for 
an editor would needs be in a condi- 
tion most melancholy and forlorn, who, 
on the one hand, could not repose any 
confidence in any of his contributors, 
and on the other, did not hold posses- 





sion of the natural right to expunge or 
modify, at his will and pleasure, what- 
ever he feared might be painful to the 
feelings, or injurious to the reputation, 
of a friend. Truth is sacred—and 
being so, allows a latitude to her sin- 
cere worshipers, at which the false 
would stare in astonishment. 

Shepherd.—Nae need for an Editor 
to be a Drawco. Neither does an 
Editor become responsible—in foro 
conscientie—for ilka word his periodi- 
cal may contain; if he did, there 
would soon be a period pitten till the 

iodicals, for sameness and stupidi- 

re twa deadly sins, and on that 
principle o’? conduct, Maga herself 
would be sune flattened doon into 
stale and stationary unsaleability—in 
cellars stinkin’ 0’ stock. 

North.—God forbid I should wound 
the feelings of Lady Byrom$of whose 
character—known to me but by the 
high estimation in which it is held by 
all who enjoy her friendship—I have 
always spoken with respect—as I have 
always shown my sympathy with her 
singular sufferings and sacrifices. But 
may I without harshness or indelicacy 
say, here among ourselves privately, 
my dear James, in this our own fami- 
ly-circle, that by marrying Byron, she 
took upon her, with eyes wide open, 
and conscience clearly convinced, du- 
ties very different indeed from those 
of which, even in common cases, the 
presaging foresight shadows with a 
pensive but pleasant sadness—the 
light of the first nuptial moon ? 

Shepherd.—She did that, sir. By 
ma troth, she did that. 

North.—Byron’s character was a 
mystery then—as it is now—but its 
dark qualities were perhaps the most 
prominent—at least they were so to 








* See page 303. 








the public view, and in the public 
judgment. Miss Milbanke knew that 
he was reckoned a rake and a roué; 
and although his genius wiped off, by 
impassioned eloquence in love letters 
that were felt to be irresistible, or hid 
the worst stain of that reproach, still 
Miss Milbanke must have believed it 
a perilous thing to be the wife of Lord 
Byron. Blinded, we can well believe 
her to have been in the blaze of his 
farme—and she is also entitled to the 
privilege of pride. But still, by join- 
ing her life to his in marriage, she 
pledged her troth, and her faith, and 
her love, under probabilities of severe, 
disturbing, perhaps fearful trials in 
the future, from which, during the few 
bright days of love, she must have 
felt that it would be her duty never, 
under any possible circumstances, to 
resile. 

Shepherd.—Weel, weel, sir. Puir 
things! they a’ dream theirsells awa’ 
into a clear, dim, delightfu’ delirium, 
that sae brightens up, and at the same 
time sae saftens doon, the grim pre- 
cipices and black abysms o’ danger in 
the light o’ love and imagination, that 
a bairn, sae it seems, micht fa’ asleep, 
or walk blindfauld alang the edges o’ 
the rocks, and even were it to fa’, 
would sink doon on wings, and rest at 
the cliff-foot on a bed o’ snaw, or say 
rather o’ lilies and roses, and a’ silken 
and scented flowerage ! 

North.—I1 would not press this 
point harshly or hardly, so as to hurt 
her heart; but now that the debate, 
or rather the conjectural surmises, are 
about the Truth, and the Truth in- 
volving deep and dark blame of the 
dead, this much, I trust, may be said 
here ; and if I be in aught wrong or 
mistaken, James, I have at least spo- 
ken now in a mild, and not unchrist- 
ian spirit. 

Shepherd.—Age has mellowed the 
strang into the wise man. In ither 
twenty years you'll be perfeck. 

North.—That Byron behaved had- 
ly—very hadly to his wife, I believe, 
as firmly and as readily as Mr. Camp- 
bell does, on the word of that unfor- 
tunate, but I hope not unhappy lady. 


Noctes Ambrosiane. 


Shepherd.—She canna be unhappy 
—for she’s good. 

North.—But I think Lady Byron 
ought not to have printed that Narra- 
tive. Death abrogates not the rights 
of a husband to his wile’s silence, 
when speech is fatal—as in this case 
it seems to be—to his character asa 
wan. Has she not flung suspicion 
over his bones interred,—that they are 
the bones of a—monster ? 

Shepherd.—I hae na seen, and never 
wish to see, her Reinarks ; but may 
she enjoy peace ! 

North.—If Byron’s sins or crimes 
—for we are driven to use terrible 
terms—were unendurable and unfor- 
giveable—as if against the Holy 
Ghost—ought the wheel, the rack, or 
the stake, to have extorted that con- 
fession from his widow’s breast ? 

Shepherd.—Pain might hae chirted 
it out o’ her tender frame. 

North.—But there was no such 
pain here, James ; the declaration was 
voluntary—and it was calm.  Self- 
collected, and gathering up all her 
faculties and feelings into unshrinking 
strength, she denounced before all the 
world—and throughout all space and 
all time—for his name can never die— 
her husband as excommunicated by 
his vices from woman’s bosom ! 

Shepherd.—’Twas a fearsome step 
—and the leddy maun hae a deter- 
mined speerit—but I am sorry that 
her guardian angel didna tell her to 
draw back her foot afore she planted 
it resolutely over the line o’ prudence 
and propriety, I fear indeed o’ natur’ 
and religion. Oh! that she had had 
some wise and tender being o’ her 
ain sex by her side, aulder than her- 
sell, and mair profoundly impressed, 
in the mournfu’ light o’ declinin’ 
years, wi’ the peril o’ takin’ on our- 
selves the office o’ retribution—mair 
especially when our ain sorrows hae 
sprung frae ithers’ sins—when the 
heart that conceived evil against us 
had aften met our own in love or 
friendship—— 

North.—When, as in this case, the 
head once suspected to have been in- 
sane, had lain in the bosom of the 
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injured—was once beautiful and glo- 
rious in the lustre of genius—* the 
palace of the soul,’’ indeed, though 
finally haunted and polluted by the 
flesh-phantasms of many evil passions. 

Shepherd.—Some day J’il_ write 
your Life and Conversations, sir, af- 
ter the manner o’ Zenophon’s Memo- 
rabilia o’ Socrates. 

North.—’Twas to vindicate the 
character of her parents, that Lady 
Byron wrote—a holy purpose and a 
devout—nor do I doubt, sincere. But 
filial affection and reverence, sacred 
as they are, may be blamelessly, nay 
righteously subordinate to conjugal 
duties, which die not with the dead— 
are extinguished, not even by the sins 
of the dead, were they as foul as the 
grave’s corruption. Misinterpret me 
not. I now accuse Lady Byron of no 
fault during her husband’s life. I be- 
lieve she did right in leaving him, 
though she was wrong in the mode of 
her desertion. But allowing that a 
painful and distressing collision be- 
tween her filial and conjugal duties 
had occurred, ought she not, pure and 
high-minded woman as she is, to have 
balanced with a trembling hand, and 
a beating heart, what was due to her 
dead husband’s reputation—stained 
and stripped as it had already been by 
his own evil deeds—against all that in 
the most reverential daughter’s bosom 
could be due to the good name of her 
father and her mother, which, though 
breathed on rudely and unjustly, yet 
lay under no very heavy, no unsup- 
portable weight of calumny, and was 
sure, in the tide of time, to be freed, 
almost or entirely, from all reproach ; 
or, might she not have waited, meekly 
and trustingly, to a later day, when 
all good spirits would have listened to 
her solemn and sacred, pitying and 
forgiving voice —when it, like her 
lord’s, was invested with the awful- 
ness of death and the grave ? 

Shepherd.—Something within me 
says ’twould hae been better far. 

North.—To vindicate her mother 
from an unjust but no deadly charge, 
she has forever sacrificed her husband. 
Such sacrifice I cannot but lament and 


condemn, though’ I know how difficult 
it is to judge aright of another’s heart. 
I speak, therefore, not in anger, but 
in sorrow—and though in some moods 
I may soften the blame, in no moods 
am I able to lessen my regret. ‘Then 
how calmly—how imperturbably she 
approaches—with no friendly voice— 
the gloom of the grave! In widow’s 
weeds—but with no wiflow’s tears 
visible on her marble cheeks—beauti- 
ful, it is said—but, methinks, stern 
and stoical, rather than meek and 
Christian—somewhat too lofty, when 
lowliness would have been lovely— 
and silent, enduring, misunderstood, 
and unappreciated forgiveness, angeli- 
cal and divine ! 

Shepherd.—In a’ the great relations 
o’ life, I suppose I may safely say, 
sittin’ in the presence 0’ sic a tnan as 
Christopher North—for I dinna count 
thae twa creturs in the corner—that 
a’ human beings are bound by the 
saine ties, be their condition high or 
low, their lot cast in a hut or in a 
palace. 

North.—There the Shepherd speak- 
eth like himself—and as none other 
speaks. 

Shepherd.—Now, only think, my 
dear sir, o’ what has happened, is 
happening, and will happen to the end 
©’ time, seein’ human nature is alto- 
gether corrupt, and the heart o’ man 
desperately wicked, a thoosan and 
tens 0’ thoosans o’ times in wedded 
life, a’ ower the face o’ this meesera- 
ble and sinfu’ earth. 

North.—Bliss and Despair are the 
Lares of every house. 

Shepherd.—Oh ! wae’s me! and 
pity me the day! hoo many broken- 
hearted wives and widows are seen 
sichin’ and sabbin’ in poortith cauld, 
and wearin’ awa’ in consumptions, 
brought on them by the crue] sins o’ 
their husbands ! 

North.—When the spring-grove is 
ringing with rapture, we think not of 
the many wounded birds dying, ema- 
ciated of famine, in the darkness of 
the forests. 

Shepherd.—Not a few sic widows 
do I mysell ken, whom brutal, and 
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profligate, and savage husbands hae 
brought to the brink o’ the grave—as 
good, as bonny, as innocent—and oh! 
far, far mair forgivin’ than Leddy By- 
ron! There they sit in their obscure 
and rarely-visited dwellings : for Syvm- 
pathy—sweet spirit as she is—doth 
often keep aloof frae uncomplaining 
Sorrow—merely because she is un- 
complaining—though Sympathy, in- 
structed by self-sufferin’, kens weel 
that the deepest, the maist hopeless 
meesery is the least given to com- 
plaint. 

North.—In speechless silence, long 
cherished, and unviolated as a holy 
possession, the passion of Grief feeds 
on materials ceaselessly applied by 
the ready hands of that officious mi- 
nister—Memory,—till at last the heart 
in which it dwells, if deprived of such 
food, would verily die of inanition ! 

Shepherd.—There sitteth Sorrow, 
sir—or keeps daunerin’ about the 
braes a’ round her mournfu’ hame- 
stead, dimly lichted, and cauldly 
warmed by a bit peat or wood fire— 
for fuel is aften dear—and to live, it’s 
necessary first to hae food ;—dauner- 
in’ about, ghaistlike, in the sunshine, 
unfelt by her desolate feet,—faint and 
sick, aiblins, through verra hunger— 
and obliged, on her way to the well 
for a can o’ water—her only drink— 
to sit doon on a knowe and say a 
prayer! 

North.—The Lord’s Prayer ! 

Shepherd.—Aye, the Lord’s Prayer. 
Yet she’s decently, yea tidily dressed, 
puir cretur, in her sair-worn widow’s 
claes—ae single suit for Saturday and 
Sabbath—her hair, untimeously grey, 
is neatly braided aneath her crape- 
cap, across a foreiead placid, although 
it wrinkled be ;—and sometimes on 
the evening, when a’ is still and _ soli- 
tary in the fields, and a’ rural labor 
has disappeared awa’ into houses, you 
may see her stealin’ by hersell, or 
leadin’ a wee orphan in her haun, and 
wi’ anither at her breast, to the cor- 
ner 0’ the kirkyard, where the lover 
o’ her youth and the husband o’ her 
prime is buried. Nae ugly hemlock 
—nae ugly nettles there—-but green 


grass and crimson flowers—a’ peace- 
fu’ and beautifu’ as if ’twere some 
holy martyr’s grave ! 

North.—A consolatory image even 
of the last stage of human suffering. 

Shepherd.—Yet was he--a brute— 
a ruffian—a monster. . When drunk, 
hoo he raged, and cursed, and swore! 
Aften did she dread that in his fits o’ 
unhuman passion, he wou’d hae mur- 
dered the babie at her breast ; for she 
had seen him dash their only callant 
—a wean o’ eight years auld—on the 
floor, till the bluid gushed frae his 
ears, and then the madman flung him- 
sell doon on the swarfed body o’ his 
first-born, and howled out for the gal- 
lows. Limmers haunted his doors, 
and he theirs ; and ’twas hers to lie— 
no to sleep—in a cauld forsaken bed 
—ance the bed o’ peace, affection, and 
perfect happiness. Nane saw the 
deed—but it wouldna conceal, even 
frae averted een, for her face was 
owre delicate to hide the curse o’ an 
unhallowed haun—aften had he struck 
her, and ance when she was pregnant 
with that verra orphan now smiling on 
her breast, too young yet to wonder 
at these tears, crewin’ in the sunshine, 
and reachin’ out its wee fingers—af- 
ten, aften covered wi’ kisses —to touch 
the gowans glowing gloriously upon its 
indistinet but delichtsome vision, owre 
its father’s grave ! 

North.—Ut Pictura Poesis. 

Shepherd. — Abuse his memory ! 
Na—na, were it to save her frae sink- 
in’ a’ at ance over-head into a quag- 
mire. She tries to smile amang the 
neighbors, and speaks o’ her callant’s 
likeness to its father. Nor, when the 
conversation turns on by-gane times, 
the days 0’ auld lang-syne, does she 
fear sometimes to tet his name escape 
her white lips—* My Robert,’”’—* Sic 
a ane owed that service to my gude- 
man,’”’—‘* The bairn’s no that. ill- 
faured, but he’ll never be like his 
father,’’—and ither sic sayings, utter- 
ed in a calm, laigh, sweet voice, and 
a face free o’ a’ trouble—nay, I ance 
remember how her pale countenance 
reddened on a sudden wi’ a flash o’ 
pride, when a silly auld gossiping 
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crone alluded to their kirking, and the 
widow’s een brightened through their 
tears, to hear tell again hoo the bride- 
groom, sittin’ that Sabbath in his front 
seat in the laft beside his bonny bride, 
hadna his like for strength, stature, 
and every quality that becomes the 
beauty o’ a man, in a’ the congrega- 
tion, nor yet in a’ the parishes o’ the 
hail county. That, sir, I say, whe- 
ther richt or wrang, was—Forgiveness. 

North.—It was, James. 

Shepherd.—ls a leddy o’ quality, 
the widow o’ a lord, mair to be pitied 
than a simple cottager, the widow 0’ 
a shepherd ? 
wail—and denounce and prophesy, 
about the ane, wi’ the glow o’ right- 
eous indignation round their laureled 
brows, illuminin’ the flow o’ tears 
frae their een, 


Maun poets weep and 


*€ Which sacred Pity doth engender,” — 


Calling heaven and earth to witness 
to her wrongs, and launching their 
anathemas on the heads o’ a’ that 
wou'd, however tenderly, doubt the 
perfectibility o’ a’ her motives, and 
swither about hymnin’ her as an angel 
superior to all frailty and all error,— 
while they leave the like 0’ me, a puir 
siinple shepherd, to sing the sacred 
praises o’ the sufferers in shielins, far, 
far awa’, amang the dim obscure hills, 
frae—Fashionable Life! For what 
cares Nature in her ain solitudes for 
—Fashion? What cares Grief !— 
What cares Madness ?—What cares 
Sin 1—What cares—Death? No ae 
straw o’ the truckle-bed on which at 
last the broken—no, not the broken— 
but the heart-worn-out-and-wasted 
widow expires amang her orphans. 
North.—Lady Byron deserves sym- 
pathy—and it will not be withholden 
from her—but freely, lavishly given. 
But there are other widows as woful 
in this world of wee, as you have so 
affectingly pictured them, James ; and 
let not men of virtue and genius seem 
to sympathize with her sorrows, so 
passionately as to awaken suspicions 
of their sincerity, so exclusively as to 
force thoughtful people to think, 
against their will and their wishes, 
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that they are either ignorant or for- 
getful of the lot of humanity, as it is 
seen and heard, weeping and wailing 
—in low as in high places—over all 
the earth. 

Shepherd.—I canna think, if a’ the 
world overheard us, that a single per- 
son could fin’ faut wi’ our sentiments. 
But, being sincere, I’m easy. 

North.—Lord Byron sinned—Lady 
Byron suffered. But has her conduct 
—on its own showing—been in all 
respects defensible ?—without a flaw? 
Grant that it was—still think how it 
must have appeared to Byron, whate- 
ver was his guilt. She thought him 
mad—and behaved to him, during his 
supposed insanity, advisedly, and from 
pity and fear of his disease, with ap- 
parentaffection. ‘ My dear Duck!” 
How was it possible for him to com- 
prehend the sudden cessation of all 
such endearing epithets—and to be- 
lieve that they were all deceptive— 
delusive—false—hollow—a mere me- 
dical prescription ? The shock must 
have been hideous to a man of such 
violent passions—to any guilty man. 
No wonder he raged, and stormed ; 
wonder that he became not 
mad—or more madly wicked. Yet 
very soon after that blow—say that it 
was not undeserved—we hear him 
vindicating Lady Byron from some 
mistaken but not unnatural notions of 
Mr. Moore, and not merely confessing 
his own sins, but earnestly declaring 
that she was a being altogether agree- 
able, innocent, and bright. 

Shepherd.—Poor fallow !—bad as I 
fear he was—thae words will aye 
come across the memory of every 
Christian man or woman, when Christ- 
janity tells them at the same time to 
abhor and take warning by his vices. 

North.—Lady Byron did wisely in 
not making a full disclosure at the 
first to her parents of all her husband’s 
It would have been most pain- 
ful—how painful we may not even be 
able to conjecture. But since duty 
demanded a disclosure, that disclosure 
ought, in spite of all repugnance, to 
have been complete to a single sylla- 
ble. How weak—and worse than 


rather 


sins. 
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weak—at such a juncture—on which 
hung her whole fate—to ask legal ad- 
vice on an imperfect document ! Give 
the delicacy of a virtuous woman its 
due ; but at such a crisis, when the 
question was, whether her conscience 
was to be free from the oath of oaths, 
delicacy should have died, and nature 
was privileged to show unashamed— 
if such there were—the records of ut- 
termost pollution. 

Shepherd.—And what think ye, sir, 
that a’ this pollution could hae been 
that sae electrified Dr. Lushington ? 

North.—Bad—bad—bad, James.— 
Nameless, it is horrible,—named, it 
might leave Byron’s memory yet 
within the range of pity and forgive- 
ness—and where they are, their sister 
affections will not be far—though, 
like weeping seraphs, standing aloof, 
and veiling their eyes with their wings. 

Shepherd.—She should indeed have 
been silent—till the grave had closed 
on her sorrows as on his sins. 

North.—Even now she should speak 
—or some one else for her—say her 
father or her mother (are they alive ?) 
—and a few words will suffice. Worse 
the condition of the dead man’s name 
cannot be—far, far better it might—I 
believe it would be—were all the 
truth, some how or other, declared— 
and declared it must be, not for By- 
ron’s sake only, but for the sake of 
humanity itself—and then a mitigated 
sentence, or eternal silence. 

Shepherd.—And what think ye o’ 
the twa Tummasses 1? 

North.—I love and admire them 
both—their character as well as their 
genius. I care not a straw for either. 
They are great poets—I am no poet 
at all 

Shepherd.—That’s a lee—you are— 
Your prose is as gude ony day, and 
better than a’ their poetry. 

North.—Stuff. They are, to use 
Mr. Campbell’s expressions about Mr. 
Moore, men “ of popularity and im- 
portance ’’—I possess but little of 
either—though the old man is willing 
to do his best—and sometimes 








Shepherd.—Hits the richt nail on 
the head wi’ a sledge-hammer, like 


auld Vulcan Burniwind fashionin’ 
swurds, spears, shields, and helmets, 
for Achilles. 

North.—Mr. Moore’s Biographical 
book I admired,—and I said so to my 
little world—in two somewhat lengthy 
articles, which many approved, and 
some, I am sorry to know, condemn- 
ed. Obstinacy is no part of my cha- 
racter,—and should it be shown that 
my estimate of Byron, up to the fatal 
marriage, was, as one whom I greatly 
esteem thinks, antichristian,—forth- 
coming shall be my palinode. The 
petty, and paltry, and poisonous rep- 
tiles who crawl slimyly over his bones, 
I kick not into their holes and cran- 
nies, out of respect to my shoes, 

Shepherd.—Sharp-pinted ! 

North.—Mr. Moore thought better 
of Lord Byron than many—perhaps 
than most men do—but he had oppor- 
tunities of judging which few men 
had—and I see no more reason for 
doubting his sincerity than his talents. 
These are unquestionable; and though 
I dissent entirely from some opinions 
advanced in his book, I will not suffer 
any outcry raised against it, either by 
people of power or weakness, to shake 
my belief in the general excellence of 
its spirit. 

Shepherd.—Nor me. It’s an inter- 
esting and impressive quarto. 

North.—Mr. Moore spoke what he 
believed to be the truth. If he has 
drawn too favorable a character of 
Byron, time will correct it; but he 
has no reason to be ashamed of the 
portrait. The original sat to him 
often, and in many lights. But a 
man’s soul is not like his face—and 
may wear a veil of hypocrisy, so 
transparent as to be invisible to the 
unsuspecting eyes of friendship. Who 
will blame Mr. Moore bitterly, if he 
were indeed deceived ? 

Shepherd.—Not me, for ane. I like 
Muir. 

North.—And he likes you, James, 
and admires you too, as all other men 
do whose liking and admiration are 
worth the Shepherd’s regard. It is 
most unfair—unjust—unreasonable— 
and absurd—to test the truth of what 
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he hag’ said by Lady Byron’s letter. 
That letter astounded the whole world 
—opened their eyes, but to dazzle and 
blind thern ; and even they who abuse 
his biographer, are as wise now about 
Byron as they were before—as much 
in the dark about facts—for which 
they go groping about with malign 
leer, like satyrs in a wood. 
Shepherd.—But Mr. Campbell’s no 


“o’ that class. 


North. — No, indeed. But Mr. 
Campbell—one of the best of poets 
and of men—does not well to be so 
angry with his brother bard. He ac- 
knowledges frankly—and frankness is 
one of his delightful qualities—that 
before he saw Lady Byron’s Remarks, 
he did not know that she was so per- 
fectly blameless as he now knows she 
is—And, pray, how could Mr. Moore 
know it either? Nobody did or could 
know it—nor, had all the ingenuity 
alive been taxed to conjecture an ex- 
planation of «* My dear Duck,” could 
it have hit on the right one—a_ belief 
in Lady Byron’s mind of her hushand’s 
insanity! Mr. Moore believed, (er- 
roneously we now know,) with all the 
rest of the world, that Lady Byron 
had been induced by her parents to 
change her sentiments and her resolu- 
tions, and therefore he used—and at 
the time was warranted in using—the 
terms, ‘‘ deserted husband.” 

Shepherd.—Completely sae. 

North.—As to epplying for informa- 
tion to Lady Byron on such a subject, 
that was utterly impossible ; nor do I 
see how, or even why—under the cir- 
cumstances—he should have applied 
to Mrs. Leigh. Thinking that some 
slight blame might possibly attach— 
or say, at once, did attach—to Lady 
Byron, and more to her parents—he 
said so—but he said so gently, and 
tenderly, and feelingly—so I think— 
with respect to Lady Byron herself ; 
though it would have been better— 
even had the case not stood as we now 
know it stands—had he not printed 
any coarse expression of Byron’s 
about the old people. 
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Shepherd.—You’re a queer-lookin’ 
auld man—and your manners, though 
polished up to the finest and glossiest 
pitch o’ the gran’ auld school—noo 
nearly obsolete — sometimes rather 
quaint and comical,—but for soun’ 
common sense, discretion, and wis- 
dom, I kenna your equal; you can 
untie a Gordian knot wi’ ony mar ; 
the kittler a question is, the mair suc- 
cessfully do you grapple wi’t ; and it’s 
a sublime sicht—no without a tinge o’ 
the fearsome—to see you sittin’ on 
Stridin-Edge like a man on horseback 
on the turnpike road, and without 
usin? your hauns, but haudin’ the 
crutch aloft, descendin’ alang that 
ridge, wi’ precipices and abysses on 
every side o’ you, in which, were you 
to lose your seat, you wad be dashed 
in pieces sma’ like a potter’s sherd,— 
from the cloud-and-mist region wharé 
nae flower blooms, and nae bee hums, 
though a rainbow all the while over- 
arches you, doon safely to the green- 
sward round the margin o’ Red-Tarn, 
and there sittin’? a’ by yoursell ona 
stane, like an eemage or a heron. 

North.—I do not think, that, under 
the circumstances, Mr. Campbell hitm- 
self, had he written Byron’s Life, 
could have spoken—with the senti- 
ments he tells us he then had—in a 
better, more manly, and more gentle- 
manly spirit, in so far as regards La- 
dy Byron, than Mr. Moore did ; andI 
am sorry that he has been deterred 
from swimming through Mr. Moore’s 
Work, by the fear of “ wading ”**— 
for the waters are clear and deep, nor 
is there any mud either at the bottom 
or round the margin. 

Shepherd.—Oh ! but I like thae bit 
rural touches—in which you naturally 
excel, havin’ had the benefit—an in- 
calculable ane—a sacred blessing—o’ 
leevin’ in the kintra in boyhood and 
youth; and sae in auld age, glimpses 
o’ the saft green o’ natur’ visit the 
een 0’ your imagination amidst the 
stour and reek o’ the stane-city, and 
tinge your town-talk wi’ the coloring 
o’ the braes. 





* “ J have not read it in your book, for I hate to wade through it.”—-Mr. Campbell’s Letter. 
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North,—I am proud of your praise, 
my dear James, prouder of your 
friendship, proudest of your fame. 

Shepherd (squeezing Mr. North’s 
hand).—Does Mr. Cammell say that 
he kens the cause o’ the separation ? 

North.—I really cannot make out 
whether he says so or not—but I hope 
he dves; for towards the close of his 
letter he acknowledges, I think, that 
we may stil! love and admire Byron, 
provided we look at all things in a true 
light. If so, then the conduct which 
was the cause cannot have been so 
black as the imagination left to itself, 
in the present mystery, will sometimes 
suggest. 

Shepherd.—That’s consolatory. 

North.—Mr. Campbell and Mr. 
Moore—after so slight a quarrel—if 
quarrel it be—will be easily recon- 
ciled. The Poets of “ Gertrude of 
Wyoming,” and of * Paradise and the 
Peri,’? must be brothers. If Mr. 
Campbell has on this matter shown 
any failings—‘* They lean to virtue’s 
side.’ Let ducks and geese nibble 
at each other in their quackery, but 
let amity be between the swans of 
Thames, whether they soar far off in 
flight through the ether, or glide down 
the pellucid waters, beautifully and 
majestically breasting the surges cre- 
ated by their own course, and bathing 
their white plumage in liquid diamonds. 

Shepherd.—F loorey and pearly ! 

North.—I see a set of idle appren- 
tices flinging stones at them both—but 
they all fall short with an idle splash, 
and the two royal Birds sail away off 
amicably together to a fairy isle in the 
centre of the lake—where for the pre- 
sent I leave them,—And do you, my 
dear Jaines, put across the toddy. 

Shepherd.—The toddy! You’ve 
been sip—sippin’ awa’ at it for the 
Jast hour, out o’ the very jug—and 
never observed that you had broken 
the shank o? your glass. Noo and 


then I took a taste, too, just to show 
you the absurdity o’ your conduct by 
reflection. But you was sae absorbed 
in your ain sentiments, that you would 
nae hae noticed it, gin for the Dol- 
phin I had substituted the Tower o’ 


Babel: Na! if you hae na been quaff- 

in’ the pure speerit ! 

[ Tickler and the English Opium-Eat- 

er advance from the Niche.] 

Shepherd.—What ’n a face! As 
Jang’s an ell-wand. You've gotten 
yoursell drubbed again at the brodd, 
I jalouse, Mr. Tickler. A thousand 
guineas ! 

Tickler.—Fortune forsook Napo- 
leon—and I need not wonder at the 
fickleness of the jade. Our friend is 
a Phillidor. 

Shepherd.—I never heard afore that 
chess was a chance-ggemm. 

Tickler.—Neither was the game 
played at Waterloo— yet Fortune 
backed Wellington, and Bonaparte fled. 

Shepherd.—But was ye near makin’ 
a drawn battle o’t ? 

Tickler.—Hem—hem. 

English Opium-Eater.—Like Mar- 
mont at Salamanca, by excess of sci- 
ence, Southside out-mancuvred bim- 
self—and thence fall and flight. He 
is a great general. 

Tickler.—There is but one greater. 

Shepherd.—So said Scipio of Han- 
nibal. 

Tickler.—And Hannibal of Scipio. 

North.—And Zanga of Alonzo— 
** Great let me call him, for he conquer’d me.” 

Shepherd.—l.el’s hae, before we 
sit doon to soop, a ggemm at the Py- 
ramid, 

English Opium-Eater.—Sir ? 

Shepherd.—You maun be the Aw- 
pex. 

English Opium-Eater.—And_ the 
Shepherd the Base.—But I am in the 
dark. Pray 

Shepherd.—Wall you promise to do 
as you're bidden, and to ax nae ques- 
tions ? 

English Opium-Eater. —1 swear, 
by Styx. 

Shepherd. — Weel done, Jupiter. 
Up wi’ ye, then, on my back. Jump 
ontil that chair—then ontil the table 
—and then ontil my shouthers. 

[ The English Opium-Eater, with much 
alacrity, follows the Shepherd’s di- 
rections. ] 

North—Now, crutch! bend, but 
break not. Tickler—up. 
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(Mr. North takes up a formidable po- 
sition, with his centre leaning on the 
wood, and Tickler in a moment is on 
the shoulders of old Christopherus. ] 
Shepherd.—Stick steddy, Mr. De 

Quinshy, ma dear man—lor noo comes 

the maist diffeecult passage to exe- 

cute In this concerto. It has to be 
played in what museciners ca’—Alt. 

[The Shepherd mounts the Steps of the 
Green Flower -Stand—and with ad- 
mirable steadiness and precision 
places himself on the shoulders of 
Tickler.]} 
North.—All up? 
Shepherd. — I’m 

nane missin’. 


thinkin’ there’s 
But ca’ the catalogue. 


— 
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North.—Christopher North! Here. 
Timothy Tickler! 
Tickler.—Hic. 
North.—James Hogg! 
Shepherd.—Hee—hoce. 
North.—Thomas De Quincey ! 
English Opium-Eater.—Adsum. 
North.—Perpendicular ! 
Shepherd.—Strechen yoursell up, 
Mr. De Quinshy—and clap your haun 
to the roof. Isna Mr. North the Scot- 
tish Hercules? Noo, Mr. English 
Opium-Eater, a speech on the state 
o’ the nation. 
[Mr. Gurney issues from the « Ear of 
Dionysius ’’—and the English Opi- 
um-Eater is left speaking.} 








THE WOUNDED SPIRIT. 





‘* Importuna e grave salma.”.—MICHAEL ANGELO. 





Cuapter I. 


“ The fountain of my heart dried up within me,— 
With nought that loved me, and with nought to love, 
I stood upon the desart earth alone,—- 
I stood and wonder’d at iny desolation..”"—MAaTURIN. 


Ar the age of ten years I was left 
an orphan, under the direction and 
tutorage of guardians. Did I say 
that they were negligent of the trust 
committed to their care, or failed in 
the fulfilment of their duties towards 
their ward, I should be affirming what 
I have no reason to believe, and gra- 
tuitously doing them an injustice. 
But how many little kindnesses are 
there which we can expect to find in 
the exercise of parental solicitude 
alone !—how many nameless, count- 
less blessings, which, sought every- 
where, are nowhere to be found, ex- 
cept within the sacred precincts of 
home! Alas! I was doomed to feel 
the truth of all this by melancholy 
conviction ; and the tears with which 
Ihave but too often moistened my 
boyish pillow, attest what must be the 
sorrows of that heart which is left by 
sad destiny to a common care. 

My constitution was naturally but 
slender and weakly ; and when my 
compeers were abroad in the clear 
bracing air, I was but too often con- 


demned to the trappings and bucklings 
of the nursery. But I was the darling 
of my mother. Nothing that could 
soothe or please me was withheld, and 
all my little wants were attended to 
with a solicitude, that not only seem- 
ed to delight in their gratification, but 
grieved only that it could not forestall 
them. Of my father I remember no- 
thing: he was a colonel in the army, 
and had died at Demerara when I was 
yet a very little child; but I have 
heard that his features and my own 
were very similar,—a circumstance 
which, doubtless, had no tendency to 
lessen my poor mother’s regard for 
me, for they are said to have lived 
together in the closest bonds of affec- 
tion. I recollect yet distinctly, that 
she one day took a miniature from her 
bosom, and burst into tears, as she 
gazed first on it and then on me, I 
asked her what made her cry? Little 
did I think then that it was the anni- 
versary of my father’s death. 

Instead of being oppressed by early 
deprivations and by the feeling of 
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misfortune, it would have required all 
the gentle fostering of a parent’s hand 
to cherish such a hothouse plant as I 
was, to the strength and stability of 
vigorous manhood. What can be 
said? Providence had decreed it 
otherwise. My dear, dear mother 
was cut off by a sudden fever; and 
the home of my childhood was left 
unto me desolate. An only sister, 
but five years old, was left to share 
my orphanage. Poor Matilda! how 
we used to sit and cry together, half 
conscious, and half marveling at our 
untoward destiny. Methinks, as in 
those far off days, I yet see thy raven 
hair, and thy bright black eyes, as 
when I carried thee on my shoulder 
through the garden, and thou wouldst 
pluck from the wall the fresh green 
herbs for our favorite canary bird. 

My poor sister was too young to 
feel the full weight of the loss we 
had sustained ; and, even to myself, 
the remembrance of my mother’s love 
soon came to me but as a dream—as 
the memory of some sunlight landscape 
which floated before my mind with a 
vague brilliance. Yet I still remem- 
ber our house, and the pictures in the 
drawing-room, large, and stern, and 
gloomy, in their deep gilt frames— 
and Turk, the shaggy watch-dog, that 
Jay on its green painted kennel in the 
court-yard, with its tremendous bark, 
and rattling chain—and the two moss- 
greened lilac trees beside the porch— 
and the old woman, Barbara, that 
kept our gate, and used to sit in the 
sunshine, amid the rose-bushes, knit- 
ting stockings. Other fragments of 
the olden time, besides these, occa- 
sionally come to my mind, like shat- 
tered wrecks floating on the ocean,— 
and then I see my mother’s face, as 
when in rapture she used to lift me 
from the ground, and press me to her 
maternal breast,—and now I seem to 
behold her darkened death-chamber, 
and hear her faint low voice, as when 
she blessed me from the depths of 
that heart, which the lapse of a few 
moments was to still forever ! 

On the day subsequent to my mo- 
ther’s funeral, I recollect sitting on 


the sofa of the drawing-room beside 
Mr. Elton, one of my guardians, who 
was paying off all the servants. All 
had been long, long in the family, 
which had become to them, as it were, 
their own; and each, in turn, shook 
me by the hand and kissed me. The 
‘* old familiar faces ’’ were all scatter. 
ed. One only retnained to extinguish 
the last household fires; and then I 
heard the window-shutters barred, 
and the great door locked. My sis- 
ter had been taken away, two days 
before, to the house of one of her 
guardians, preparatory to fixing her 
at some seminary for female edura- 
tion. I looked back, as we hurried 
down the little avenue of limes, at the 
silent and deserted mansion, every 
room and nook of which was familiar 
to my childish remembrance. Mr. 
Elton chid me for looking so sorrow. 
ful, and gave me some sweetmeats., 
When we came to the turn of the 
road, a postchaise was in waiting; 
and from this scene of silence and 
sorrow I was hurried away toa board- 
ing-school ten miles distant. 

But a week before, I had a parent 
—and I had a home: now I was an 
orphan, committed to the care of 
strangers. Yet I must confess, that 
nowhere could I-have been more for- 
tunately placed than under the care 
of Dr. Singleton, a gentieman of learn- 
ing and judgment, faithful alike to 
his pastoral charge and to his pupils, 
ruling with a mild yet firm hand, and 
exercising an almost parental sway 
over the minds of his young charges. 
Still the boarding-school was a board. 
ing-school; and the house being 
crowded, was consequently noisy ; 
while, as in all such miscellaneous as- 
semblages, the large boys tyrannised 
over the smaller. 

Brought up, as I had been, on the 
lap of indulgent attention, it is need- 
less for me to say, that I was but ill 
calculated to sustain my own part in 
this bustlingand heterogeneous assem- 
blage ; for all my wants had been sup- 
plied as soon as signified—and all my 
humors had been gratified—and I had 
reigned in the affections of a whole 
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household almost without a rival, for 
my sister was yet too young to be con- 
sidered in that light. Here I found 
myself but one of many, all of whom 
were contending, by mental or cor- 
poreal exertion, for mastery and pre- 
eminence. When wronged, I had no 
one to whom I could appeal. Scenes 
of sombre industry and attention al- 
ternated with hours of tumultuous re- 
Jaxation, From my simple and un 

suspicious disposition, I was for some 
time continually exposed to the dupe- 
ry of cunning ; yet, when pride called 
upon me to resist, 1 was too often 
doomed to find resistance in vain, and 
obliged to bow down betore petty ty- 
ranny. Quiet, solitary, and reserved, 
I was kept in a perpetual fever by the 
noisy, the mischievous, and the frivo- 
lous. In short, I was al once an un- 
willing actor in a miniature theatre of 
life—in a drama for which I had no 
relish; and tiny though its concerns 
might seem to be, it was at the time 
as important to all engaged in it as the 
great one is now, and as pregnant to 
its performers in chances and changes, 
in griefs and pleasures, in all that can 
elevate the heart to gladness, or sink 
itinto despondency. To firmer nerves 
and more robust frames it might seem 
Otherwise ; but to one constituted like 
me, nothing could be worse suited. 
From being the sole, the engrossing 
object of parental love, the apple of 
my mother’s eye, the cherished of all 
Visiters, I was thrown loose amid a 
crowd of uncaring strangers, to be an 
insignificant portion of a great unit. 
Hating all noise and contention, my 
tortures were as of one chained beside 
the thunder of a cataract. 

I was a lover of solitude; a haunt- 
er of the green forests; a wanderer 
by the still waters ; and the perpetual 
bustle around me transformed my ex- 
istence into a kind of slow fever—a 
state of misery, which the attentions, 
nay, even the marked kindness, of our 
preceptor, though they tended in some 
measure to alleviate, were never ade- 
quate altogether to remove. 

With none of the boys at this semi- 
nary did I ever form anything like a 
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cordial friendship; save with one, 
whose name was Matthew Berkley, 
the son of a post-captain. He was 
two years younger than I; and, not- 
Withstanding my withdrawing man- 
ners, he persisted in attaching himself 
to me, by doing me numberless little 
kind offices, by consulting me in all 
his concerns, and calling on me occa- 
sionally to assist him in redressing his 
supposed grievances. He was a slen- 
der, graceful-looking boy, with yellow 
hair, florid complexion, and bright 
blue eyes. Methinks I see him stand- 
ing before me still on the green turf, 
as on that calin, cloudless, delicious 
summer day, when we reached the 
targin of the Ouse, for the purpose 
of bathing together. Poor Berkley 
was all joy and happiness, from hav- 
ing that morning received a letter 
from his father, whom he had not 
seen for two years (his mother was 
long since dead), of his having arriv- 
ed at Plymouth, and of his intention 
of being down at Dr. Singleton’s in 
the course of a fortnight. I envied 
him the felicity of having a father, 
and shared in the anticipated gladness 
of their meeting. Matthew had 
brought some biscuits in his pocket, 
and he divided them with me. We 
were silting by the water-side, with 
our waistcoats unbuttoned, cooling 
ourselves, when we espied several 
tempting clusters of hazel-nuts on an 
old tree, overhanging the stream. 
Immediately we both started up, and 
Matthew, being lightest, proffered to 
mount. After having thrown down 
several clusters, he ascended higher, 
and trusted his weight on a too slen- 
der It broke with him—I 
saw him caught on some inferior 
boughs, and hanging, with his feet 
uppermost for a second, then plunge 
into the flood beneath. I raised a 
wild cry of desperation, and stood for 
a few moments spell-bound; then 
rushed into the water, to endeavor 
to save the life of my friend. His hat 
was sailing on the surface; but the 
body of poor Berkley arose no more. 
I ran about frantic with agony, and, 
supported by the branches of the trees, 
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floundered beyond my depths; I then 
mounted aloft, and, tearing off the 
longest bough I could lay my hand 
on, groped about with it in the pool, 
but to no purpose. Amazement, and 
terror, and confusion, paralysed me. 
Could it be, that the being who, but 
a few minutes before, divided his bis- 
cuits with me, and whose lesson I 
had on our way assisted him in con. 
ning over, was now gone forever! 
Was I never to behold him more! 
Were the laughing blue eyes of Mat- 
thew Berkley shrouded in an eternal 
eclipse ! 

After remaining by the river for 
nearly an hour in a sort of lethargic 
stupor, I awoke to a sense of unde- 
finable horror—I had even some feel- 
ing as if the guilt of his death rested 
on my head. Then hurrying home, I 
rushed into the study of Dr. Singleton, 
and told him all. Search was instantly 
made, the body of Matthew Berkley 
was recovered, but life had been long 
extinct. 

Perhaps few—and it is well—are 
so constituted as to be able fully to 
enter into the feelings of my mind 
which followed this melancholy cir- 
cumstance. When wandering alone— 
and I now hated society more than 
ever—often, methought, did I hear 
the voice of Matthew Berkley in its 
joyous playfulness, then awaken from 
my reverie to the dread consciousness 
that it was hushed forever; and often 
did I awake at midnight from the 
dream that pictured him in all the 
kindliest looks that he wore in life, to 
feel that he had perished, and that 
perhaps his death was occasioned by 
my negligence. 

Matthew Berkley had been a ge- 
neral favorite, and his melancholy end 
threw a gloom over the whole of our 
little society ; and though I was now 
more miserable and discontented than 
ever, to the credit of my schoolfellows 
let me confess, that the misfortune, to 


which I was more nearly connected, 
instead of lessening me in their eyes, 
seemed to have, in a great measure, 
broken down the barriers which sepa- 
rated us, and given me an additional 
claim to their sympathy and regards. 
But not the less certainly or severely 
on that account was I the victim of 
my over-sensibility. 

What boots it, however, to relate 
the accidents and changes that che- 
quered my lot, or the methods I took 
to break, one by one, the Lilliputian 
cords of bondage which fastened me 
to the groundbed of affliction ; for, al- 
though accounted an apt scholar, and 
having unconsciously wormed myself 
into the friendship or esteem of most 
of my schoolfellows distinguished for 
talents and worth, still I never enjoy- 
ed that davlight of the mind, that 
buoyancy of spirit, which is glad, it 
knows not why or wherefore, and re- 
vels in the luxury of its own feelings, 
extracting delight from everything, as 
the bee is said to collect honey, even 
from poisonous flowers. No! nature 
had moulded me on another con- 
struction, and mine was despondency 
and gloom, instead of that healthiness 
of soul which triumphs over every 
care and regret, like sunlight break- 
ing through the morning twilight, and, 
looking on every object in its most fe- 
licitous point of view, sheds, even up- 
on turmoil and tempest, the calm Au- 
sonian serenity of a summer landscape. 
My mind was a restless thing, never 
at ease; its surface was like a dark 
pool, constantly stirred into agitation 
by the hand of thought. To the pre- 
sent [ could not confine myself. I 
was either reverting to, and mourning 
over the brilliancies of the past, or 
conjuring up dark anticipations for the 
future. Bitter was the cup that des- 
tiny had set for my drinking; but at 
the bottom of it was found a precious 
unmelted pearl. 
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SONGS OF A MAY-DAY WEDDING. 


Waar a festival isa wedding! What 
an union of hopes and feelings! What 
a ceremony tor the speculative philo- 
sopher—how he may brood over the 
after joys and woes which may elate 
or depress the minds of two young 
beings linked together for life! The 
early and deplored death, or the long 
complaining age! The happiness of 
mutual conlidence and continuing love, 
or the strife and the separation !— 
Then his may retrograde, 
and the past may fix his meditations : 
he may imagine the various thoughts, 
hopes and fears, the fair girl has borne 
for this her fate ; the dreams that may 
have passed over her in the morning 
of her love; perhaps the frowns of 
friends may have clouded it; deep 
sufferings may have been endured by 
her—which but caused her to 
cling the closer to her heart’s elected, 
and trust her future happiness and 
life and all to him, with that dear, re- 
lying fondness, of which, when ob- 
tained, man should be mindful and 
proud. And He, too—what jealousies 
and mad doubts he may have known, 
—what joy, despair, and delirium of 
heart may have been his, under the 
influence of the mysterious master 
passion, and all crowned by this the 
wedding. And when it is the sweet 
heaven gained by two young pilgrims 
of love, then does it become the holi- 
est of human forms, the most delight- 
ful ordinance of poor mortality. And 
when should be the for this 
festival ? It is the commencement of 
anew existence, the spring of a new 
year, which will know its storms and 
tempests, as well as its sunshine and 
peace ; it is the blossom of the branch 
of life, which either brings forth fruit 
or falls in weak barrenness to the 
ground: then-should it not be, when 
the buds of leaves and flowers are 
bursting into life and beauty? when 
the growing days are advancing into 
the manhood of many hours, and the 
sun is breathing his first warm and 
gentle kisses upon the enamored 


reveries 


have 


season 


earth t—May should be the season— 
May, the blooming and gentle maid- 
en of the months, and the day should 
be the one following that which has 
seen the weeping April sink with its 
showers into the earth. 

On a merry May day in those kind- 
ly and free times which England knew 
two hundred years ago, when Eliza- 
hath since 
had many wearers, and Shakspeare’s 
brows were also rounded by a less 


beth wore a crown which 


ephemeral coronet, and which is his 
own to this day ; the trees and hedge 
rows were gaily clothed in their fresh 
garments of green, and few were the 
flowers that had drooped their beads 
to the earth with too much love for 
that glowing amorist the Sun; while 
the chirrups of delighted birds and the 
loud peals of merry bells told the tale 
of a wedding. And the noon of that 
day saw a party of young beings sit- 
ting in a green and fragrant bower, 
enjoying the sweet time and scaring 
away the flying hours with merriment 
and songs. To have heard their glee- 
ful voices, their words of happiness 
and sanguine predictions of the fu- 
ture, none would have surmised that 
one aching heart could have been 
but 
is not this a world of sorrow, and does 
not the sweetest summer know its 
thunder and its storms? A beautiful 
girl was sitting there, and circling her 
small waist was an arm that seemed 
grown to the graceful stem it protect- 
ed ; the girl was a bride, and the youth 
her was her own—her hus- 
band ; they were the happiest of the 
happy. It was a marriage for love— 
pure and unhallowed love : unmixed 
with any worldly thought or feeling, 
his joy was written in his laughing 
and triumphant eyes; and there he 
sat a proud and secure conqueror. 
She too was blest in the crowning joy 
of the hour ; but undefined apprehen- 
sions were mingled with her feelings. 
She seemed to shrink from the friends 
about her: but why, she knew not; 


beating in that joyous company ; 


beside 
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for théy were all familiar faces, and 
appeared to claim a right to the pre- 
sence they then and there enjoyed. 
In the midst of the mirth the color of 
the bride was called into her cheek by 
a general wish that she should add to 
the delight of the merry day by a 
strain of her sweet singing ; and no 
retreat could she make, when so at- 
tacked, as her exquisite skill in mu- 
sic, and the deep feeling with which 
she was known to trill her pleasing 
and plaintive airs, were among the fas- 
cinations that had won her the hearts 
and souls of many. The song she 
was entreated to sing had been written 
for her by one who sat among them 
watching her as a mother watches the 
smiles and tears of her first-born—but 
of him, anon. It was a madrigal for 
two voices ; and one of her kindred, a 
fair-haired and blooming boy, who sat 
rejoicing at her feet, and who, in her 
sport, she styled her merry foot page, 
was wont, with his young and clear 
voice, most skilfully to carol the parts 
allotted to him. One of the gallants 
presented the bride with her mando- 
lin, and presently all was hushed, and 
the guests were listening to 


The Song of the Bride and her Page. 


The Page.—What is love ? sweet lady, 
tell me. 

Is it such a blessed thing ? 
°Tis a joy which ne’er befel me, 
In this world of sorrowing. 
I have read in song and story 
Of its wildness and its glory ; 
Therefore do I crave to be 
Acquainted with its mystery. 

The Lady.—Gentle boy, you'll soon dis- 

cover, 

When a few young days have pass’d, 
All the hopes that haunt a lover, 
And the fears that follow fast,— 
When the smile of one has bound you, 
When but one breathes joy around you, 
When but one is doom'd to be 
Your happiness or misery. 
Then will dawn life’s April season, 
Sunny smiles and rainy tears ; 
Then will be the sleep of reason, 
And the dreams that live for years. 
Words will be but weak revealings 
For your deep and fervid feelings, 
While your thoughts of her will be 
A wild and sweet idolatry, 
But should you be scorn’d and slighted, 
And your sighs no echo find, 
All life’s blossoms will be blighted, 
By the winter of your mind. 
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Songs of woe, and tales of sadness, 
‘Then will yield a mournful gladness.— 
None but those who’ve known can guess 
Slighted love’s lone bitterness. 

The Page.—Sweetest lady! I implore thee 
Cease that soul-subduing strain, 
All my darkness breaks befure me, 
And a glory wreathes my brain. 
Every sound of your sweet singing 
To my mind new thoughts is bringing ; 
And | feel I’m bound, by thee, 
In all love’s wondrous witchery. 


The singing ceased,—but so wrapt 
were the hearers, that several seconds 
had passed ere their expressions of 
delight burst loudly and rapturously 
forth. The blooming boy received 
his full share of adulation, which was 
given most especially by the lovely 
ladies there, who passed him from 
one to another, smoothing his bright 
locks with their delicate palms, and 
those who dared, kissing his red lips 
so warmly, that the young thing be- 
came as proud as the fallen one is 
said to be; while the beams of his 
full blue eyes, darting from face to 
face of those who had so caressed him, 
gave goodly token that a lover of 
bright eyes and melting lips was quick- 
ly springing up among them. But the 
bride, whose stealing tones had so 
thrilled upon every heart, turned to- 
wards her chosen one; and, scorning 
to listen to the praise which so assailed 
her, murmured a few low words to 
him, and bright and happy was the 
smile that answered her; for she 
spoke of moments of past bliss, and a 
lovely and a moonlight hour when first 
that song was listened to by him who 
sat beside her. A mournful sound 
was now heard through the revelry ; 
*twas something stronger than a sich 
—it seemed like the wail of a wither- 
ing heart. Few heard it ; and those 
who did, heeded not from whence it 
came, for all were now gathering to- 
gether, and commanding another si- 
lence. The bride had breathed a 
wish that the bridegroom should sub- 
scribe his song towards the combina- 
tion of dulcet sounds, which were now 
preparing to charm each ear; and a 
wish from her needing but the expres- 
tion of a word for its instant gratifi- 
cation, not a moment was lost in need- 
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less parley ; it had already commenc- 
ed, and this was 


The Bridegroom's Song 


Come tell me, I pray, 
Said mv de irest fo me, 
Were you bound by a spell 
A new creature to be, 
Or permitted to breathe 
Your wild spirit away 

In a beam of the moon 
Or the sun’s yellow ray- 
Wat s! pe wot 
Or wil ‘ nent take 

For your h ymie, til the spell 
Of the wizard should break ? 
A wave of the sea? 

Or a cloud of the night ? 
Or live a proud palfrey, 
Your lady’s delight ? 





A hound would you be 2 


Gr a tlower ?——ah ! now, 

I think I can see, 

By the light on your brow, 
A rose is your choice, 

Far above all the rest, 

To die a sweet death 

At some beautiful breast. 
The palfrey, the hound, 

And the beam of the sun, 
For my spirit’s new course, 
With the rest would I shun: 
But a sweet stealing breeze 
Of the heavens for me, 
That my life might be one 
Endless kissing of thee. 

When the singer had completed his 
last cadence, it was executed with 
such apparent ease and boldness, that 
not a being there who had ever com- 
mitted to memory a ditty, whether of 
love, or war, or of any other subject 
which had been considered worthy of 
rhyme, but quickly felt inspired with 
song, and all imagined they were sud- 
denly gifted with melodious attributes. 
Some were heard tuning the notes of 
a long-forgotten air, and vainly striv- 
ing to recall the abseut and neglected 
tones to their recollections; others 
were selecting from their most ap- 
proved roundelays the best of the most 
approved, that they might dispute the 
palm with the last singer; and an am 
bition for vocal distinction so pervaded 
the whole groupe, that several voices 
commenced at one moment several 
ditties, and all uncalled for, so oblig- 
ing were they. None were willing to 
cease, each thinking that his peculiar 
song was equal to his neighbor’s ; and 
a most strange discord for a briet 
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space distracted the ears of the mu- 
sical, and delighted the lovers of noise, 
till a sudden silence was enjoined, 
caused by one of the sweetest lady 
voices in the world commencing a 
strain at the request of one well skill- 
ed in divine sounds; and as the old 
god’s harmony fascinated stocks and 
stones, so did the riotous of the party 
cease their disjointed attempts, and 
were charmed by 
The Guest's Sone. 

Ch! come with me, my only love, 

The skies are warm and clear}; 
And sin it is, my sweetest love, 

To waste our moments here. 
The year is now in budding prime, 

And all things speak a warning, 
That this is love’s own precious time— 

A fresh and fair May morning. 
This is the place, my gentlest love, 

For woven hearts like ours ; 

These pleasant fields, this silent grove, 

And these sweet springing bowers. 

Now tell me, love, when you'll be mine-- 

Shall it be when adorning 
This wondrous world, sweet sunbeams shine, 

Like those of this May morning ? 

Or when they light the merry bee 

Through caves of summer flowers ? 
Or when the year ts old, and she 

Veeps o’er her dying hours ? 
Yet ere you speak, or breathe the spell 

To mark the happy dawning 
Of our new life, remember well 

How sweet 1s this May morning. 

Still silent, dear ? then let me speak, 

And be this your reply, 

The smile that I so loved to seek 

When first I learn’d to sigh. 

I'll whisper, love-—now, shall it be? 

The smile ’s my cue for scorning 
A moment’s waste—-’tis there, I see 

Your mine this fair May morning. 

This song having been sung in a 
full melodious voice, and with a de- 
lighting skilfulness, was much extol- 
led by every one, and its burthen be- 
ing so appropriate to the festival then 
celebrating, that a repetition was 
loudly requested, though many thought 
the song not adapted for a female ; 
but the curious who scrutinized the 
white fingers of her left hand, disco- 
vered that one of them was rounded 
hy a plain cirelet of gold: anda few 

“i A . s ' tt. 
who knew her, whispered that this 
was the anniversary oi her wedding, and 
that that song had been sung by her 
husband on the day of bis mariage, 
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and with which she was so well 
pleased that the learning of it was her 
earliest matrimonial task; and happy 
was she to sing that song, as he who 
had been her tutor was now ploughing 
the perilous deep,—and many were the 
sweet thoughts the singing of it re- 
vived, and fervent was the silent 
prayer that went up from her soul for 
him, while she was preparing again to 
obey the call of the delighted party. 

These songs had followed each 
other with a rapidity which might 
have authorised a supposition that no 
other amusement was to silence the 
music of their sweet voices ; but the 
merry jest and the waving and sailing 
dance would assert their right to mak- 
ing a part of the revelries, and despite 
the various shocks given to the re- 
ceived opinion of good breeding, loud 
was the laugh of the carousers, and 
often did that joyous crowing of the 
Jungs startle the birds from the branch- 
es which there canopied the beautiful, 
the gay, and the happy; and truly 
with their songs, their jestings, and 
their dancings, a merrier groupe were 
not at that time breathing the air of 
heaven. 

Yet there was one among them 
whose gaiety was a hollow mockery, 
and whose sadness was too mighty to 
admit the displacing of her pale en- 
signs from his conquered cheek, by 
such quickly fading banners as _ his 
mournful merriment could there ad- 
vance. And why was he sad? Alas, 
alas! the bride of that day he had 
loved from boyhood with a strong and 
passionate love; he had received kind- 
ness. from her, and he had hoped to 
make himself worthy of the oeauty 
who had so enchained him. He had 
seen his burning lamp shamed by the 
rays of morning, when a long vigil of 
study had been endured, that he might 
one day win her with glorious lines of 
immortal poesy ; he had toiled long 
and secretly to gain wealth, not that 
she might be tempted by its glitter, 
—that thought he spurned,—but that, 
should she be won by his wooings, he 
could place her in all the splendor of 
a queen, and proudly see her reign in 
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triumph over her compeers, as she 
reigned and triumphed over his anx- 
ious and devoted heart. But that 
which he could do in his lonely cham- 
ber, and dare in the striving throngs 
of his fellow men, availed bim not in 
the society of her for whom he lived. 
His spirit then forsook him. With 
her his passionate breathings and the 
eloquence of his tongue quailed into 
cold silence, and where he sought the 
rich and warm atmosphere of intense 
love, he but found the freezing air of 
friendship. 

Once when chance had _ brought 
them together, and alone,—when stars 
were looking out of their blue abodes 
in all their bright and multitudinous 
beauty, and the silence of the hour 
was uninterrupted by the slightest 
breathing of the warm evening air ; 
then, while his heart was overcharged 
and bursting with the passionate feel- 
ings which struggled for freedom,— 
when there was a confiding kindness 
in her eyes, and in the low and mu- 
sical accents of her voice ; then did a 
few tremulous words break from his 
dry lips, avowing the love he bore her, 
and told of the faintly springing hopes 
of his soul, which a moment’s sun- 
shine from her dear eyes would call 
into full life and strength. But none 
can tell the withering coldness which 
struck upon his heart, when that voice, 
whose tones were to him the only 
music in the world, faintly confessed 
her love for hitn—as a brother—as a 
friend—but other than these she could 
not; for even then a form was ad- 
vancing towards them, with whom her 
heart had been exchanged, and to 
whotn she was irrevocably betrothed. 
Then did he turn away like one death- 
stricken, and from that time becamea 
silent and neg'ecting man. 

And why was he there ? Why was 
heat this May-day Wedding ? Where 
was the pride of the rejected, that he 
should sit there to be rack’d and _ tor- 
tured in soul? She whom he had so 
loved, had begged his presence there 
with winning smiles and tender kind- 
ness,—had taken his attenuated hand, 
and spoke of the happiness she should 
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know in seeing her old acquaintance 
among the guests, and how proud and 
pleased she was in his friendship, and 
what unhappiness would be hers were 
there to come a strangeness and a di- 
vision hetween them. Then he, wish- 
ing to die, and knowing that the sight 
of his loved one, married, and shut out 
from him forever, would be the signal 
of his heart’s eternal silence, gave 
his assent ; and when the time came, 
there he sat, the palest and the sad- 
dest, though ever and anon a fierce 
merriment would burst from him, 
which those around only looked upon 
as caused by the excitements of the 
moment, but which he knew were the 
wild flashes of the flame of life, which 
was soon to be extinguished. 

And now the pleasant company be- 
thought them of another madrigal to 
vary their delight, and who, alack! 
was to be the singer but the pale and 
hollow-eyed youth, who was now sit- 
ting apart from them, and looking his 
last upon the beautiful form of his 
idolatry, the married one, the Queen 
of the assemblage; no refusal was 
heard from him, but fixing his large 
black eyes full and immoveably upon 
the bride, he commenced in a low, yet 
melodious tone, 


The Song of the Slighted One. 


Oh ’tis a bitter thing to wake 

From golden dreams of love and light, 
To see a murky morning break, 

And chase away the starry night 
That gave such fancies to my brain, 
Such as it ne’er can give again. 


Those shining dreams were all of thee, 

Of thee, who sitt’st before me now : 

It seems as though the agony 

Which sears my soul and burns my brow, 
Is but a chastening I must know, 

For joys that did enwrap me so. 


Was it not joy to sit and trace 

Fair pictures of my love for thee, 
And as I form’d thy radiant face, 
To sce it glow with love for me? 
To hear sweet whispers in the air 
Breathing the ‘death of my despair 7 
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Was it not joy to hear thee sing 

Some thrilling and immortal lay 

Of deathiess love, while I would spring 
To kiss the silver sounds away ? 

As a wrapt madman strives to break 
The lute that does his wonder wake. 
Was it not joy to see thee smile 

Thy sweetest smile on me alone ? 

To think thy heart some qu enly isle, 
And I possessor of the throne ? 

These were my visions. day and night, 
In sunshine, cloud, and clear mooniight. 


Is it not death to wake and know 

All I have dream’d is as the wind, 
Whose might can mansions overthrow, 
Yet of itself leave naught behind ? 

Is it not death, to wake and see 

How bitter cold 1s truth to me? 

And now beneath its freezing skies 
My stricken soul lies chill’d to death ; 
While like the moonlight are her eyes 
(In nig .ts of frost) that view my death, 
Lending their clear but coldest beams 
To light me from my life of dreams. 


The voice of the singer had gradu- 
ally become lower and lower towards 
the conclusion of the song, and the 
last word was scarcely audible; but 
when the voice ceased, a cry from the 
bride caused all the company to rise 
and turn to the place of the singer, 
towards which she pointed with every 
demonstration of affright; and there 
he sat, his eyes glassy and fixed, and 
his hands hanging helplessly from his 
body. They spoke to him, but no 
answer was heard : he was dead—and 
the gaicty instantly ceased, and a 
shuddering and a chill came over 
every one there. The bride was re- 
moved by the bridegroom to her apart- 
ment, and each guest turned sadly 
from the bower they had entered so 
gaily and joyously ; and never was 
there festivity again known under its 
branches and trained stems, for through 
neglect the trees and flowers died 
away, and a shunning of the place 
brought the rank weeds in usurpation 
there, and never but with a sigh and a 
trembling did one of that company 
name The Songs of a May-Day Wed- 
ding. 
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GARLANDS AND GREY HAIRS. 


Very different are the associations 
called up by the words which are here 
written. Each one is a volume—but 
how opposite in spirit! The first 
opening its perfumed pages, glittering 
with all the decorations of taste,—the 
other exhibiting the plain and worn 
appearance of the moralist’s missal or 
the hermit’s tome. We hardly know 
which has the more immediate power 
over our sympathies and imagination. 
There is a graceful sentiment lurking 
among the leaves of a garland, that 
awakens a flush of hope and hilarity 
in the ashy cheek of age ; there is, on 
the other hand, a pathos in a grey 
hair that tempers the wild impulses of 
youth into admiration and awe. In 
the one we see the May, in the other 
the December, of life. The one 
brings with it the enjoyments of a 
healthy harmless festival; the other 
reminds us how many festivals we 
have numbered, and how few remain 
for us to share. To the first we turn 
as an emblem of the beauty and fra- 
grance of the morning; in the other 
we see the closing color of the even- 
ing, as it steals over the golden tints 
of nature slowly and silently. A gar- 
land exhibits to us a magic circle, in- 
to which no evil cares may enter; it 
brings us at once into the open air, 
leads us to a merry troop upon the 
green, and lays bare the whole art 
and mystery of merriment. Grey 
hairs, on the contrary, belong espe- 
cially to the fireside, and are the first 
objects that catch our eye as we enter 
the apartment : we give them the first 
salutation—before the tempting, white, 
outstretched fingers of the mistress of 
the house. They shoot a light and 
warmth to the farthest side of the 
room; and, though motionless, offer 
to us a more earnest welcome 
the advancing step and animating 
voice that greet us as we enter. 
Flowers may be said to be almost 
out of fashion. Poetry has nearly 
worn them out. So much has been 
said and written concerning them, by 
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orators and authors of all kinds, that 
their petals are polluted with ink, and 
their delicate bloom seems half-brush- 
ed away by the breath of tempestuous 
periods. They have been trodden 
down by a whole army of epithets. 
Even philosophy has contributed to 
exhaust their odors. Roses are now 
of no other service than to make si- 
miles of; they have fallen into the 
sear. Not so the occasions that call- 
ed them into use, and the objects they 
were meant to illustrate ; still less the 
sentiment that springs like an odor 
out of them. It is a part of the at- 
mosphere of the mind; it sustains the 
world that is within us. This is the 
mysterious charm that, to those who 
are sensible of it, is an atonement for 
all the evils of fortune and a secret 
balm for worldly Few, 
however, even of who lavish 
their praises upon flowers, can parti- 


wounds. 
those 


cipate in this simple but sacred charm, 
They admire, for the most part, the 
glittering frame-work of a lovely pie- 
lan- 
learned, 


ture—the tone and accent of a 
they 


Flowers are but 


guage have never 
imple ments, the 
beautiful machinery that sets the 
springs of love and harmony in mo- 
tion; and he that stakes hundreds on 
the stripe of a tulip, instead of louk- 
ing within it for something undefined 
which shall feed and refresh the mind 
with healthy hopes and assurances, 
has but a slender right to call himself 
a lover of the flowers. He cannot 
reach beyond the outward and visible 
sign of beauty ; and is only one grade 
higher than that natural philosopher, 


Who having contemplated, lost in a 
delightful) abstraction, a particular 
hue of twilight, was at length left 


with no other opinion of it than that it 
would be ‘a very genteel color fora 
cravat.”?> The 
high as man’s spirit; the ocean itself 
is shallow, compared to the depth of 
the human heart ; and thus the cup of 
acommon wood-flower, the circle of 
the humblest thing that ever gleamed 


mountain is not so 
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among the dream-like solitudes of the 
earth, may be a depth to hold the 
germ of feelings that shall one day 
grow silently up, and wind like ivy 
round the world. 

But if some tail to extract the true 
fragrance and virtue of flowers, a 
much greater number overlook them 
entirely. Those who pay court to 
humanity in its full dress, and figure 
in the great levee of the world, are 
apt to select their decorations not for 
their loveliness but for their rarity. 
They substitute mere brilliancy tor 
beauty, and lose, 
they dazzle the eyes of others, the 
power of using their own; as some 
naturalists, it is said, have resorted to 
the expedient of putting out the eyes 
of birds to increase the splendor of 
their plumage or the melody of their 
notes. But to one who preserves the 
simplicity of nature amidst the refine- 
ments of society, his chaplet of green 
leaves is a crown of gold, which he 


in proportion as 


claims as his inheritance. The sun 


ripens the seed which he scatters 


about him into the most precious of 


all gems. Nothing is too mean or 
too melancholy to mingle in his 
wreath, as the merest weed may hold 
or enjoy something in common with 
his own nature. The materials that 
form it have not been brought from 
the uttermost parts of the earth, but 
have flourished in spots that are im- 
printed with his 
blade and bud is a memorial of some 


footsteps Every 
thing dear to or desired by him, anda 
metaphor meant by nature to show 
that peace and beauty are never divid- 
ed from her. His garland awakens 
Within him a love of simple pleasures 
—a sympathy with unobtrusive objects 
—a compassion iting hoy e for man- 
kind, and a fortitude and forbearance 
amidst peril and insult. 

The introduction of flowers is uni- 
versal both.on mirthful and mournful 
occasions : they serve alike as a birth- 
day ode or adirge. Strewn upon the 
grave, they are indeed a touching 


comment on the frail loveliness of 


life. But to the graceful celebration 
of a wedding, a garland is indispensa- 


ble. Itis a cluster of fragrant dia- 
monds. It rests among the bride’s 
curls like an eulogium on their beau- 
ty. Itis the marriage motto: every 
leaf conveys a compliment ‘ which 
words could never speak so well.” 
It is besides typical of the state into 
which the lovers have entered, and 
who look forward to a life of flowers. 
They may make it their calendar— 
counting their days by the leaves. 

zet us now for the sake of contrast 
turn a glance upon Grey Hairs. A 
strength greater than that of Sampson 
grows with them—it is that of charity 
and wisdom. Though covered with 
the snows of many years, they are as 
sunbeams to the sense that can find a 
greatful pleasure in watching the 
changing seasons of life, and in ex- 
tracting a vigor from decay. One 


that thus surveys humanity, will give 


up his heart as a link in the chain of 
sympathy ; because he knows not how 
soon his tide may be impeded or dried 
up, and all his flaxen youth fade away 
into a blank and lingering uncertainty. 
** This lock,” says Yorick, ‘ even as 
I twist it, see, it turns grey!” Yet 
the pride and hopes of man lose their 
lustre sooner than the glossiest ring- 
let. They are as things hung by a 
hair over the deep abyss of time. 
Nay, life itself visits us but as a spi- 
rit; and as we point hopelessly at it, 
and it starts away with a sudden and 
a solemn step, we are reminded of 
the impressive exclamation of Hamlet 
—‘* Look where it goes, even now, 
out at the portal ! ” 

All ages have received grey hairs as 
the crown and mark of sanctity; and 
they have not unfrequently proved the 
passport of an uncorrupted natare, 
through licentious and perilous times. 
Whether the locks of youth have 
slowly and imperceptibly turned to sil- 


ver, or become so “ina single night,” 


y hairs there should 
e no austerity and petulance; the 
spirit of early life may leave its sun- 
shine within, and lighten upon the 
brow even amidst the frosts of age. 
When we find it so—when we see the 


they seldom fail to administer a les- 
son. With grey 

1, 
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trembling hand united to a firm heart, 
and observe the purity of childhood 
mingling with the intelligence of years 
—we call to mind a question pleasant- 
ly put, in a play of Decker’s— 
“«* Though my head be like a leek, 
white, may not my heart be like the 
blade, green?’ We look into the 
human face, illumined by such a feel. 
ing as this, not like mine host describ- 
ed by Fielding, ‘‘ to see if the owner 
of it has had the small-pox,” but to 
read in it the history of one who has 
lived wisely, because not too well; 
and who now, pulling bis hat over his 
eyes which the sun has weakened, 
and strengthening his steps with a 
staff cut from a tree which he had 
planted in his youth, moves tranquilly 
onward; in the quaint couplet of 
Marvell, 

** Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade.” 

With such a spirit, a garland may 
be turned to a wise and cheerful use 


—like the laurels of Cesar which con- 
cealed his baldness. In other words, 
the grace of a_refined and practical 
wisdom will be an ample recompense 
for the loss of the livelier energies of 
life: and one glimpse of nature will 
repay the mind for the failure of its 
early visions, and the destruction of 
the airy architecture of romance. 
What a redeeming, and at the same 
time what a profound and beautiful 
touch of natural feeling, may be dis- 
cerned in Mrs. Quickly’s description 
of the death of the inimitable philoso- 
pher, Falstaff, where, when all the 
glories of an unequaled wit, and the 
raptures of a riotous sensuality, were 
exhausted, we are told—(it is Shak- 
speare that speaks, and we cannot 
wonder, therefore, at the exquisite 
delicacy of the thought), that the 
white haired veteran of the world, 
even in the last moments of his life, 
‘* played with flowers,”’ ‘* and babbled 
of green fields.” 
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BY A MODERN 


PYTHAGOREAN, 





** Orient pearls at random strung.” 





SHAKSPEARE. 
His was the wizard spell, 
The spirit to enchain; 
His grasp o’er nature fell, 
Creation own’'d his reign. 


MILTON. 
His spirit was the home 
Of aspirations high ; 
A temple, whose huge dome 
Was hidden in the sky. 


BYRON. 
Black clouds his forehead bound, 
And at his feet were flowers : 
Mirth, Madness, Magic found 
In him their keenest powers. 


SCOTT. 
He sings, and lo! Romance 
Starts from its mouldering urn, 
While Chivalry’s bright lance 
And nodding plumes return 


SPENSER. 
Within th’ enchanted womb 
Of his vast genius, lie 
Briglit streams and groves, whose gloom 
Is lit by Una’s eye. 


WORDSWORTH, 
He hung his harp upon 
Philosophy’s pure shrine ; 
And placed by Nature’s throne, 
Composed each placid line. 


WILSON. 
His strain, like holy hymn, 
Upon the ear doth float, 
Or voice of cherubim, 
In mountain vale remote. 


GRAY. 
Soaring on pinions proud, 
The lightnings of his eye 
Scar the black thunder-cloud, 
He passes swiftly by 
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BURNS. 
He seized his country’s lyre, 
With ardent grasp and strong ; 
And made his soul of fire 
Dissolve itself in song. 


BAILLIE, 
The Passions are thy slaves ; 
In varied guise they roll 
Upon the stately waves 
Of thy majestic soul. 


CAROLINE BOWLES. 
In garb of sable hue 
Thy soul dwells all alone, 
Where the sad drooping yew 
Weeps o'er the funeral stone. 


HEMANS. 
To bid the big tear start, 
Unchallenged, from its shrine, 
And thrill the quivering heart 
With pity’s voice, are thine. 


TIGHE, 
On zephyr’s amber wings, 
Like thine own Psyche borne, 
Thy buoyant spirit springs 
To hail the brighi-eyed morn. 


LANDON. 
Romance and high-soul’d Love, 
Like two commingling streams, 
Glide through the flowery grove 
Of thy enchanted dreams. 


MOORE. 
Crown’'d with pereunial flowers, 
By Wit and Genius wove, 
He wanders through the bowers 
Of Fancy and of Love. 


SOUTHEY. 
Where Necromancy flings 
O’er Eastern lands her spell, 
Sustain’d on Fable’s wings, 
His spirit loves to dwell 


COLLINS. 
Waked into mimic lift, 
The Passions round him throng, 
While the loud “ Spartan fife 


Thrills through his startling song. 


So 


CAMPBELL. 
With all that Nature’s fire 
Can lend to polish’d Art, 
He strikes his graceful lyre 
To thrill or warm the heart. 


COLERIDGE. 
Magicien, whose dread spell 
Working in pale moonlight, 
From Superstition’s cell 
Invokes each satellite ! 


COWPER. 
Religious light is shed 
Upon his soul's dark shrine ; 
And Vice veils o’er her head 
At his denouncing line. 


YOUNG, 
Involved in pall of gloom, 
He haunts, with footsteps dread, 
The murderer's midnight tomb, 
And calls upon the dead. 


GRAHAME, 
Ol! when we hear the bell 
Of “ Sabbath ”’ chiming free, 
It strikes us like a knell, 
And makes us think of Thee ! 


W. L. BOWLES. 
From Nature's flowery throne 
Ilis spirit took its flight, 
And moves serenely on 
In soft, sad, tender light. 


SHELLLY. 
A solitary rock 
In a fur distant sea, 
Rent by the thunder’s shock, 
An emblem stands of Thee! 


J. MONTGOMERY. 
Upon thy touching strain 
Religion’s spirit fair, 
Falls down like drops of rain, 
And blends divinely there. 


HOGG. 
Clothed in the rainbow’s beam, 
Mid strath and pastoral glen, 
He sees the fairies gle an, 
Far trom the hauuts of men. 


THOMSON. 
The Seasons as they roll 
Shall bear thy name along ; 
And graven on the soul 
Of Nature, live thy song. 


MOIR. 
On every gentler scene 
That moves the human breast, 
Pathetic and serene, 
Thine eye delights to rest. 


BARRY CORNWALL. 
Soft is thy lay—a stream 
Meand’ring calmly by, 
Beneath the moon's pale beam 
Of sweet Italia’s sky. 


CRABBE. 
Wouldst thou his pictures know, 
Their power—their harrowing truth,— 
Their scenes of wrath or woe— 
Go gaze on hapless * Ruth.” 








To 
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A. CUNNINGHAM. 
Tradition’s lyre he plays 
With firm and skilful hand, 
Singing the olden lays 
Of his dear native land. 


KEATS. 
Fair thy young spirit’s mould— 
Thou from whose heart the streams 
Of sweet Elysium roll'd 
Over Endymion’s dreams. 





TO MY 


BY 


THERE is no sound upon the night— 
As, by the shaded lamp, I trace, 

My babe, in infant beauty bright, 
The changes of thy sleeping face. 


Hallow’d forever be the hour 
To us, throughout all time to come, 
Which gave us thee—a living flower— 
To bless and beautify our home. 


Thy presence is a charm, which wakes 
A new creation to my sight ; 

Gives life another look, and makes 
The wither'd green, the faded bright. 


Pure as a lily of the brook, 

Heaven's signet on thy forchead lies, 
And heaven is read in every look, 

My daughter, of thy soft blue eyes. 


In sleep thy little spirit seems 
To some bright realm to wander back, 
And seraphs, mingling with thy dreams, 
Allure thee to their shining track. 


Already like a vernal flower 
I see thee opening to the light, 
And day by day, and hour by hour, 
Becoming more divinely bright. 


Yet in my gladness stirs a sigh, 
Even for the blessing of thy birth, 
Knowing how sins and sorrows try 
Mankind, and darken o'er the earth ! 


Ah, little dost thou ween, my child, 
The dangers of the way before, 
How rocks to every path are piled, 

Which 


o’er. 


few unharm’d can clambe 





My Babe. 


BLOOMFIELD, 


Sweet bard, upon the tomb 
In which thine ashes lie, 
The simple wildflowers bloom 
Before the ploughman’s eye 


HOOD. 


limnpugn I dare not thee, 





bor lin of puny brood ; 
And thou wouldst punish me 
With pungent hardinoon, 


BABE. 
DELTA. 


Sweet bud of beauty ! how oft wilt thou 
Endure the bitter tempest’s strife ? 

Shall thy blue eyes be dimm’d—thy brow 
Indented by the cares of lite ? “ 


If years are spared to thee—alas ! 
It may be—ah ! it must be so; 
For all that live and breathe, the glass 
Which must be quail'd, is drugg’d with 
woe 
Yet ah! if prayers could aught avail, 
So calm thy skies of life should be, 
That thou shouldst glide beneath the sail 
Of virtue, and a siormless sea. 


And ever on thy thougl 
The uld b 
Grief clouds the soul to sin beguiled, 
Who liveth best, God loveth best. 


s, my ( hild, 





sacred truth shu impress’ d— 


Across thy path, Religion’s star 
Should ever shed its healing ray, 

To lead thee from this world’s yain jar, 
‘To scenes of peace and purer day. 





Shun vice—the breath of her abode 
Is poison’d, though with roses strewn ; 

And cling to Virtue,—though the road 2 
Be thorny, boldly travel on! 


For thee I ask not riches—thou 

Wert wealthy with a spotless name ; 
Task not beauty—tor thy brow 

Is fair as ny desires could claim. 


Be thine a spirit loathing guilt, 
Kind, independent, pure and free ; 
r Be like thy mother,—and thou wilt 


' 


Be all my soul desires to see! 
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CORPORAL BARNSLEY. 


Tue almost incredible account here 
given of extreme suffering, endured 
by an individual who survived the ef- 
fects of severe and improperly dressed 
wounds, is related in ‘ The Life of 
Alexander Alexander, written by him- 
self, and edited by John Howell,” re- 
cently published in Edinburgh. The 
war referred to was in the East Indies, 
between the British and the King of 
Candy. 


The retreat of the British army was 
cut off; many of the native troops had 
deserted to the enemy; information 
reached them that the Candians had 
commenced killing the sick who had 
fallen into their hands ; and, with no 
prospect of relief, the unfortunate Ma- 
jor Davie, whose mind was in a dread- 
ful agony, gave the word ‘* Ground 
your arms,” then recalled it for a short 
time, during which he destroyed all 
his papers. At length the fatal act 
was done ; the troops were marched to 
a distance from their arms, and halted, 
when the Europeans were separated 
from the native troops. Then the offi- 
cers were likewise separated from the 
privates, and Corporal Barnsley saw 
them no more. They were then march- 
ed to a greater distance from their 
arms, and halted, when the Candians 
came close up to them, staring in their 
faces, and demanding their clothes and 
other little articles. One of them 
seized the neckcloth of an Irish lad, 
one of the 19th, and began to pull it ; 
he knocked him down at his feet. 
They stood thus some time exposed 
to insult, when an Adigar came run- 
ning down to them, and immediately 
two Candians seized the two men on 
the right, and led them out of sight, 
and soon after returned for two more. 
This was repeated several times be- 
fore the unfortunate victims began to 
suspect the dreadful work that was 
going on. They were stupefied with 
horror ; yet many were collected. 
One instance Barnsley often mention- 
ed: as they were leading off two of 
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their victims, one of them having ten 
pagodas wrapped in a rag, took them 
out of his pocket and threw them into 
a bush. At length it came to poor 
Barnsley’s turn, who, more dead than 
alive, passively walked to the fatal 
spot strewed with the bodies of his 
countrymen. The executioners, with 
their large swords, chopped their vic- 
tims down. The sword fell upon the 
back of his neck, and his head fell 
upon his breast, the sinews of his neck 
being cut through. He got but one 
chop, and became deprived of all sen- 
sation. When his recollection return- 
ed, the groans of the poor wretch- 
es were dreadful. On opening his 
eyes, he saw several of the natives 
with gingaul or wall pieces, stalking 
over the heaps of slain, beating every 
one on the head, whether life was ex- 
tinct or not. During this sight of 
horror, he lay as still as death, re- 
ceiving only one blow on the head, 
which again deprived him of sensation. 
When this butchery was complete they 
began to strip the dead. He was him- 
self stripped during his unconscious- 
ness, and upon his return to recollec- 
tion there was orly his shirt upon his 
body, which was a very bad one, or it 
had gone with the rest. 

The next recollection he had was 
of a great shouting and tumult. He 
attempted to rise, but his head fell 
forward upon his breast. Anxious to 
know the cause, yet fearful of being 
observed by the barbarians, he rose 
on all-fours, and supporting his head 
with his left hand, he could distinctly 
see a great concourse of them, as if 
assembled round some object of curi- 
osity, those on the outside jumping up 
and stretching their necks as if to gain 
a sight of something that was going on 
in the centre. At this time he dis- 
tinctly heard pistol shots, and sup- 
posed it was the English officers shoot- 
ing themselves, as they had their pis- 
tols concealed when the arms were 
delivered up; besides, he had heard 
some of his own officers say they would 
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shoot themselves, rather than be chop- 
ped down, if they saw no other alter- 
native. This happened in the dusk of 
the evening. As soon as it was dark, 
he crawled into the bushes which were 
close at hand, and, in the best manner 
he could, made for the brink of the 
river, which was at no great distance ; 
yet it was a toilsome journey to him. 

When daylight came he saw a Can- 
dian busy cutting up araft. The river 
had fallen much, for the rain had 
ceased. As soon as he perceived the 
Candian, he went more to the right to 
be out of his view. When he came to 
the banks again, he found the river too 
wide for him at that place ; and, re- 
collecting having seen a bend in it 
where the stream was not so broad, 
he urged his painful course towards it, 
supporting his head with one hand 
under his chin, and the other under 
his elbow to aid it. Here he plunged 
in, swimming with his right arm, and 
holding his head out of the water with 
his left. In the middle of the stream 
he had nearly perished, as the current 
was so strong it hurried him along 
with it; to prevent which he had, in 
desperation, to use both arms, when 
his head fell under the water, and he 
was nearly suffocated. Again he raised 
it; the strength of the current was 
passed, and he reached the opposite 
bank in a very exhausted state, where 
he lay for some time, with part of his 
body in the river and his breast and 
arms upon its banks. Anxious to get 
as far as possible from the scene of 
his sufferings, and conscious of his 
exposed situation, he made an effort 
to rise, and with horror saw a Candian, 
on the top of the bank upon which he 
had landed, gazing at him. Conceal- 
ment was now out of his power. His 
resolution was at once taken, and he 
advanced boldly towards the Candian, 
who retreated in terror to a small dis- 
tance. The poor corporal made signs 
for him to give him his mat to cover 
him, as the Candian showed no hosti- 
lity nor wish to do him harm, and the 
rain had again set in. At length the 
Candian took it off, and held it out 
upon the end of his staff, saying “po, 





po”? (go). He accordingly wrapped 
it round him, and made the best of 
his way in the direction of Fort Mac- 
dowal. 

Shortly after, he came to a level 
part of the country, where there were 
a great many footmarks, for the ground 
was very soft on account of the rain. 
His wound pained him much, and his 
head ached dreadfully from the blow 
he had got with the gun. Much as 
the rain incommoded him, he was 
pleased at its continuance, for it was 
a great means of effecting his escape, 
the Candians seldom leaving their huts 
in wet weather. 

Towards evening he came toa tract 
of rising land, where he found a de- 
serted house, which wanted the roof. 
Here he took up his abode, and passed 
a night of the most acute suffering. 
The rain poured down upon him in 
torrents ; his wound felt as if a red-hot 
iron lay on it, and almost drove him 
to despair. The night appeared to 
him an age; and though he wished 
anxiously for day, he knew not when 
it arrived what was to be his fate : 
but anything was preferable to the 
agony he suffered from his wound, 
which the inclemency of the weather 
now irritated to a degree almost be- 
yond endurance. 

As soon as daylight came, he exa- 
mined the house in vain for some arti- 
cle or other that might be of use to 
him. At last he went out and gathered 
a few leaves; their properties were 
unknown to him, but they were cool- 
ing to his wound. He then tore up 
his shirt and dressed the wound for 
the first time, in the best manner he 
could, and began to descend towards 
his left. Shortly after, he saw smoke 
rising out from among some trees. 
Cautiously approaching the spot, and 
peeping over the bushes, he saw a 
number of Indians, a savage race who 
live by rapine and plunder, and are 
said to be cannibals. They are tri- 
butary to the King of Candy, and get 
from him a reward for every white 
man they can kill. He silently with- 
drew, and again began to ascend to 
the top of the height he had left. The 
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opposite side was so steep and slip- 
pery that he was under the necessity 
of sliding down on his breech. The 
country became again more level, and 
was interspersed with wood. Here he 
met a boy carrying two bundles of fire - 
wood, on a slip of bamboo, over his 
shoulder, who immediately on seeing 
him dropped his load and fled to the 
bushes. He took no notice, but hur- 
ried on, weary and faint from his 
wound and hunger. Thus he pro- 
ceeded, concealing himself in the best 
manner he could, until he met two 
men and a boy, who stopped him, and 
began to converse amongst themselves, 
often pointing to him. He knew not 
what they conversed about, but made 
all the signs he could think of to ob- 
tain their pity. At length one of them 
gave him a small cake of their coun- 
try black bread. He put it to his lips, 
but was unable to open his mouth, not 
having the power of his jaws. (It was 
long after before he could chew his 
food.) He broke it off in small pieces, 
and in vain attempted to swallow a 
little. They then made signs for him 
to follow them; and as they made no 
motions which might lead him to think 
they were going to injure him, he 
walked with them for a considerable 
time, when they came to some houses, 
where there were a good many native 
soldiers. He was put into a back 
apartment of one of the houses. Soon 
after, one of the chiefs came to him, 
and made signs to him to prostrate 
himself upon the ground before him, 
which he did. The chief then de- 
parted, and soon after a quantity of 
excellent curry and rice was brought 
him. With much trouble and pain he 
ate some of it, the swallowing it con- 
stituting his greatest difficulty. 

The tom-toms were then beat, and 
the army collected in a short time, to 
the number of about five thousand 
men and boys. Having placed him in 
the centre, they moved on ina crowd, 
in silence, without any appearance of 
military order, all crowding round and 
staring athim. At this moment his 
mind was in great agitation, being un- 
conscious what was to be his fate. 
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At length they came to a pagoda (a 
saumah house), and he now thought 
his doom was fixed, and that he had 
been brought there to be sacrificed to 
their god. To his great relief, howe- 
ver, they passed on, leaving him in as 
great uncertainty as ever what was to 
be his fate. His agitation now became 
so great, that his mind grew confused, 
and he walked onward almost uncon- 
sciously, until they came in sight of 
Fort Macdowal, when they halted. 
Fort Macdowal is sixteen miles from 
Candy, on the road to Trincomalee. 
The chief then came up to him, and 
caused a gingual piece to be brought 
and placed to his shoulder, ready 
cocked. He did not know the mean- 
ing of all this, but thought they meant 
him to fight against the English, or 
they would put him to death. He was 
going to pull the trigger as a signal 
that he would do anything they com- 
manded, when the chief, who was an 
old man, caused it to be taken from 
him, and smiled. After a great deal 
of dumb show, with the assistance 
of some of the natives who spoke 
the Malabar language of which he 
knew little, he was made to under- 
stand that the chief wished the Eng- 
lish to come out of Fort Macdowal 
and fight him in the open ground. 
When he saw that Barnsley understood 
what he meant, he was allowed to 
proceed, along with two of the na- 
tives, to deliver his message, and they 
conducted him to the bottom of the 
hill where the fort stood. As soon as 
they came near it, they said po, po, 
and left him, happy to be out of their 
hands. On his near approach, the 
sentinel was struck with terror at his 
emaciated figure and ghastly look. 
He was conducted to Captain Madge, 
commander of the fortress at the time, 
who was thunderstruck at his appear- 
ance and the melancholy tidings he 
bore. The first words he said were, 
‘** The troops in Candy are all dished, 
your honor.”? Captain Madge, in as- 
tonishment, required an explanation, 
which was too easily given, when he 
immediately ordered the guns to be 
spiked, and arrangements made for 
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evacuating the fort, which was done 
about ten o’clock, after the moon had 
sunk behind the hills. All the sick 
were left to the mercy of the enemy, 
who had already shown that they had 
done. The lamps were left burning, 
and the march was commenced in si- 
lence ; but it was soon discovered, and 
those of the sick who were most able 
followed the line of march until they 
dropped. Poor Barnsley, after hav- 
ing his ghastly wound dressed by the 
surgeon, marched on, supporting his 
head by his hands, as he had done all 
along, and arrived, with those who 
were able to keep up, on the Cottier 
shore, where the man-of-war boats 
were stationed, which received them 


on board, and brought them to Trin- 
comalee, which they reached on the 
3d of July. 

Corporal George Barnsley, soon af- 
ter his recovery and return to duty, 
was made a serjeant; but in a few 
months after, having got a little in li- 
quor on the parade ground, he was 
tried by a court martial and reduced 
to the ranks, and did duty as a private 
until the year 1505, when he was sent 
home invalided, along with others, to 
England. Upon my return from Cey- 
lon, in 1811, while at Glasgow, I 
learned that he was at that time doing 
duty in Fort George, in the veteran 
battalion. Since that time I have 
heard nothing of him. 








A FAMILY QUARREL IN TURKEY. 


WE select the following picture of 
domestic infelicity in a Turkish harem, 
from ‘“*‘ The Mussulman,”’ a new work 
by R. Madden, Esq. the celebrated 
traveller in Turkey. 


Yussuf, through some unaccounta- 
ble mismanagement, had failed to in- 
spire his wife with that salutary terror 
which every virtuous wife ought to 
feel in the presence of her lord and 
master. There never was a Turkish 
gentleman more inclined to carry a 
high hand in his harem than Yussuf ; 
nor was there ever a thorough Turk 
more ambitious of being a tyrant in 
his house,—and yet he was unable to 
manifest more, even in his own harem, 
than the subdued ferocity of a half- 
tamed tiger. 

It was the more extraordinary that 
Yussuf should not have been able to 
have kept his wife in awe, being, like 
most sons of the provincial Agas, a 
despot from his cradle, and possessing 
those physical advantages of a robust 
frame, and commanding figure, which 
Oriental women look upon as the ma- 
nifestations of moral attributes. Nei- 
ther was Zarafat an ill-tempered wife, 
nor a haughty woman ; she was natu- 
rally too indolent to be irascible ; but 
the enjoyment of her indolence arose 


from a state of muscular repose, not 
mental. She was a shrewd sort of 
person, had clear ideas on common 
subjects, strong notions of right and 
wrong, and an unalterable resolution 
at the service of her opinions. To 
these qualities was united an heredi- 
tary apathy, one of the leading cha- 
racteristics of high rank in Turkey, as 
well as in every other country; and 
this rendered her less alive to the or- 
dinary annoyances of life than other 
women, and gave her a real advantage 
over them. But what gave her a de- 
cided ascendancy over Yussuf, was a 
knowledge of his dependency on her 
father, and the ambition of his soul to 
succeed the chief executioner in his 
high office. That his wife had this 
ascendancy over his spirit he well 
knew, but how it had been acquired 
he could not discover. He thought he 
had not held the reins of household 
government with a sufficiently} tight 
hand; he therefore determined on 
changing his system, and in the event 
of resistance, of subduing it by an 
awful demonstration of male suprema- 
cy. He took occasion, one evening, 
to enter into conversation on rather a 
sore subject with his sultana. 

‘¢T have been thinking, Zarafat,” 
said he, ‘‘ how our faces are laughed 
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at by all our neighbors. Only yes- 
terday I heard two women speaking 
at a shop in the Bezesteen ; one said, 
‘Do you mean Zarafat, the daughter 
of the executioner? , poor thing! 
I am afraid she will never have any 
honor in her harem—no favor in the 
sight of her good lord. Poor thing! 
I fear she will never have any family.’ 
Then said the other, ‘It is not her I 
pity ; it is the poor effendi, her hus- 
band.’ ¢ But why,’ replied the first 
speaker, ‘do they not bring her to the 
Hakkim of the Christians? He is a 
Frongi, it is true, an English infidel ; 
I spit on all his race : but still he can 
give pills which do great things. I 
think people call him Hakkim Lark, 
or Clark, or some such outlandish 
name.’ ”” 

«© And what did you say to all 
that?’ said Zarafat. 

**] said nothing,’ replied Yussuf, 
‘but resolved to send you to the 
Hakkim.”’ 

«<T think you would do well to ac- 
company me,’’ said the fair one ; 
«you have not been looking well for 
some time, Yussuf, and perhaps the 
Hakkim might have some pills that 
would restore you to health.” 

*¢ You shall go alone,’ said Yus- 
suf, in a high tone; ** I have said it.” 

«« Lokman,”’ replied the wife, ‘ said 
many words ; he was a wise man, but 
he never spoke in a loud voice. Since 
‘you have said it,’ of course it is writ- 
ten in the book of fate, and I suppose 
I must obey.”’ 

‘© You shall, woman!” exclaimed 
Yussuf. ‘* Staffer, allah !—is this my 
own house ?—do I see my own right 
hand 7—have I a wife, and whose ser- 
vant is she? If I bid my slave leap 
from the summit of the house to the 
bottom of the sea, shall she refuse ? 
Staffer, allah! Am Ia man, or am I 
not t—have I a beard, or am I as a 
Giaour t—have Ieno respect in my 
own house ? or am I as the poor friend 
who takes the humble place in the 
divan? Allah Akbar! is this to be 
endured? If I be your husband, 
where is my honor? If I be your 
lord, where is my respect? If I be 
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your master, where is my authority ? 
Are you not my goods, my ‘ garden,’ 
as the blessed apostle saith ? my pur- 
chased wife, my household property ? 
and have I not paid your price? Al- 
lah illah ! there is rebellion in the ha- 
rem, a revolution in my house ; ¢ the 
lord of the creation’ is scoffed at by a 
woman—the master of his slaves is 
spat on by his menials—the proprietor 
of the house is sneezed at by the key- 
hole—the owner of the garden is kept 
in subjection by a grub. Allah hu! 
These are not the last words of the 
Muezzen, if those be not the signs of 
the end of the world. ‘The order of 
nature is broken up, the customs of 
the land are despised, the law of God 
is set at nought ! 

«* But, Inshallah, there shall be an 
alteration ; ‘if it please God’ the or- 
der of nature shall be restored in the 
harem, the rebels shall be put down, 
the disaffected and the disobedient 
shall be chastised. Ha! am I not the 
son of the Aga of Bournabashi—who 
shall I be afraid of ? Is not the rich 
and powerful Suleiman my father? 
why should I not speak out in my own 
house? Mahomet, rasour Allah ! 
whose filthy words have been thrown 
in my teeth? whose dog is it has 
barked at me on my own threshold ? 
what fool is it has forgotten a hus- 
band’s hands, has mocked the Cadi, 
and made a jest of the Courbash? 
Do you smile at the lash? Is it un- 
lawful? Has the apostle (blessed be 
his name) given the dimensions of the 
stick proper for the punishment of a 
refractory wife, or has he not? Has 
not ‘ the perspicuous book ’ one bless- 
ed chapter, taken up with the subject 
of divorce ? and is there nothing in 
the sacred volume about putting a bad 
wife to death? Have you never seen 
a sack (and not an empty one) float- 
ing in yonder harbor? and have you 
still dreamt your life was at the Muf- 
ti’s, beyond the reach of human just- 
ice? Fool! fool! whose daughter 
are you, to think yourself privileged 
to abuse my goodness ?”’ 

Yussuf stopped to draw breath. 
He frowned most awfully, and he 
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strutted about the room, making a 
tremendous clatter with his heavy- 
heeled boots, to keep up the effect of 
his harangue, like a bantem cock re- 
tiring from a contest, lifting either leg 
to the greatest possible height, and 
then tramping it down with a violence 
becoming the dignity of its anger. It 
was evident to Zarafat that her lord 
had been acting a great part,—that he 
was proud of his performance, but still 
doubtful of its success; and, like a 
cunning critic, during the whole piece 
she preserved a provoking silence, in- 
finitely more galling than any mode- 
rate expression of disappointment or 
displeasure. Even after he ceased 
speaking and was perambulating the 
apartment with more immeasurable 
steps than ever Moslem took before, 
she sat immoveable and silent, reclin- 
ing on the divan and gazing on a pearl- 
handled mirror, which was placed on 
one of the highest cushions beside her. 
At length, slowly taking her eyes off 
the mirror, the slothful ramblers tra- 
veled round the room at the pace of a 
tortoise : they finally reached their 
destination, and having made a voyage 
of discovery from head to foot, they 
reposed at last on the white lips and 


quivering jaws of her enraged lord. 
He perceived she was about to speak, 
and he was summoning all his courage 
to sustain the shock, when, oh! most 
lame and impotent conclusion of a do- 
mestic quarrel, the only words that 
met his ear were, ‘‘ WELL, Yussur, 
IS THAT ALL?” 

O ye hen-pecked lords of the crea- 
tion in every corner of the habitable 
globe! ye brow-beaten superiors of 
the earth, in every gloomy parlor of 
Franguestan! ye spirit-broken mas- 
ters of fiery-tempered mistresses in 
every suburb of the world! if house- 
hold fury have not consumed every 
spark of pity in your breast ; if the 
shrill voice of ‘ multifarious wrath ” 
have not drowned the feeble cries of 
male lamentation on the earth,h—O 
listen with a compassionate ear to the 
sorrows of a poor young husband! 

Had Yussuf been felled to the earth 
by a single blow of the governor’s tob, 
he could not have been more astonish- 
ed than he was at the one brief ques- 
tion which had just been put to him. 
He was prepared for a torrent of 
abuse, but had no armor for the mind 
proof against the needle-pointed ar- 
row of contempt. 





ON THE INFLUENCE OF SCENERY UPON THE MIND. 


Tue varied aspect which the face of 
our globe presents, has, in many res- 
pects, a very remarkable influence up- 
on its inhabitants. The native of a 
mountainous country is a different be- 
ing from that of a level expanse, and 
the difference is perceptible even with- 
in small geographical limits. In the 
one case there are compactness, agi- 
lity, and ardor; in the other bulk, 
ponderous strength, and dulness. Phy- 
sical conformation, mental peculiari- 
ties of race, and many other circum- 
stances, operate in producing the num- 
berless varieties which our species 
presents, and of these it is not our in- 
tention to speak ; but in the very as- 
pect of the mountains and plains, the 
forests and fields, there is a silent in- 
fluence which upon all minds operates 





in some degree, and upon some minds 
powerfully. When the dark thunder- 
cloud hangs overhead, and the big 
drops begin to fall upon the ground, 
while the lightning rushes from its 
hiding-place, mirth and levity have 
disappeared, and the mind feels hea- 
vily oppressed, awed into a sombre 
and serious mood, as by the presence 
of some object of dread. When the 
sun shines bright upon the yellow 
cornfields, the green and flowery pas- 
tures, and the tufted woods with their 
glittering foliage, it is almost impossi- 
ble, under any circumstances not pro- 
ductive of utter disregard to external 
objects, to be sad. Who could stand 
on the shore of the magnificent ocean, 
and see the pure moonlight reflected 
in bright and undulating bands from 
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its smooth surface, and not feel that 
his soul participated in the quiet of 
external nature? And who, amid the 
roar of the mighty waves, as they roll 
tumultuously under the influence of 
the hurricane, dashing upon the rocky 
shores, and raising themselves upon 
the faces of the cliffs, could, from the 
summit of some beetling crag, look 
abroad upon the agitated face of na- 
ture, and not experience the influence 
of the storm’? The external aspect 
of nature, in fact, has as decided an 
effect upon the mind, as heat and cold 
have upon the thermometer. In the 
gloomy months of November and De- 
cember, Englishmen are said to hang 
themselves. In the clear frosty days 
of winter no man ever thought of 
drowning ; in the joyous days of early 
summer, when the blossoms are un- 
folding, and the blackbird tunes his 
melodious pipe in the apple-tree, we 
naturally revert to the period of our 
childhood, and even in old age fancy 
that we possess the vigor of youth ; 
and when the autumnal sun has yel- 
lowed the fields, and the fruits hang 
in blushing clusters and groups upon 
the bent-down boughs of the orchard 
trees, we look forward to the enjoy- 
ment of peace and plenty. 

When the toil-worn and sickly in- 
habitant of the city, sallies, on the 
sunny Sabbaths of summer, fromm his 
dwelling in the crowded and filthy al- 
ley, and sauntering along the haw- 
thorn-margined road inhales the fra- 
grance of the unfolding flowers, and 
casts his delighted eye over the ex- 
panse of green fields and woods, his 
soul expands with a new feeling, and 
he faticies himself a part of the scene. 
All men have a taste for nature. In 
cities, where little of her is to be seen 
save in the workings of the human 
intellect, they love to decorate their 
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windows with flower pots, and their 
tables with the gaudy productions of 
the garden ; museums and menageries 
are formed ; and the giddy pleasures 
of the dance, and the more substantial 
joys of the civic feast, are enhanced 
by the artificial groves of fragrant and 
flowering shrubs by which the splen- 
did halls are decorated. To the coun- 
try the wealthy citizen retires to spend 
the summer months; and the man 
who by his industry has procured 
wealth and ease, loves to retire to the 
rural shade. 

He who is most habitually conver- 
sant with nature, has the healthiest 
tone of mind. In the contemplation 
of fields and flowers, and green woods, 
and willow-margined rivers, and lakes 
embosomed among craggy mountains, 
there is nothing respondent to the tem- 
per of mind that impels a man to gra- 
tify the malignant or vicious propensi- 
ties of his nature. in the great inland 
solitudes, where the mountains are 
spread around, and the long slopes of 
the blasted moors stretch away be- 
tween the hills, there is a pervading 
spirit that breathes peace upon the 
mind. Seated on some alpine pinna- 
cle, with the mists rolling below, and 
the summits of the neighboring moun- 
tains rising like islands in a dreamy 
sea, the wanderer forgets the world, 
and rises towards the regions of that 
boundless expanse where the infini- 
tude of the Godhead expatiates. The 
natural influence of the contemplation 
of all the sublime or beautiful objects 
of nature, is to draw the mind toward 
the pervading principle of life and 
beauty ; and he who, amid the wild 
scenes of nature, can miss the foot- 
steps of the Deity, must be dull as 
the ox and stupid as the mule, that 
graze on the clover and thistle insensi- 
ble to the magnificence around them. 








FROGERE AND THE EMPEROR PAUL. 


Frocere had been a comic actor, of 
no very great celebrity, in Paris. He 
went to Russia, where he became the 
favorite, and the intimate associate, of 
the Emperor Paul. 


Easy and pleasant as was the 
friendship which for so long a time 
had subsisted between these two emi- 
nent personages, it did once happen 
that the player was provided with lei- 
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sure and opportunity for considering 
the important question, Whether it be 
altogether prudent or safe to make 
very free indeed with an Emperor of 
all the Russias? At supper, one 
evening, at the Emperor’s table, some 
one present took occasion to pay the 
illustrious host a compliment at the 
expense of Peter the Great. The 
Emperor turning to Frogére, said, 
*¢ This is really robbing Peter to pay 
Paul : ’tis hardly fair, is it, Frogére?”’ 
—‘* Quite the reverse, Sire,’’ replied 
the actor; ‘for the reputation your 
Majesty will leave behind you will 
hardly tempt any one to rob Paul in 
return.” Now, though this was al- 
most as good a thing as any one need 
wish to say, it somehow happened 
that his Majesty did not appear to be 
in the least tickled by it; and as his 
Majesty did not condescend to honor 
it with his imperial laugh, no one else 
could presume to notice it by such a 
symptom of approbation. In fact, the 
joke, with all its merit, was a total 
failure ; at which nobody was so much 
astonished as the perpetrator of it 
himself. After a short time the Em- 
peror withdrew, and the company se- 
parated. Frogére retired to his own 
apartment. He was anything but 
happy in his mind. His jest had fall- 
en flat; and such a mishap to a pro- 
fessed joker is as serious a calamity 
as the failure of a commercial specu- 
lation to a merchant. But to what 
strange cause could he attribute its ill 
success? The joke was a good joke, 
there was no denying it ; and, were it 
otherwise, the Emperor was not so 
squeamish a critic but that he had 
laughed heartily at many a worse. 
He thought, and thought—and thought 
again ; but since his cogitations avail- 
ed him nothing (he being still unable, 
with all his sagacity, to discover what 
could have occasioned his failure), 
he got into bed, and, like a wise man 
as he was, fell fast asleep. 

It was in the middle of a Russian 
winter. In the dead of the night 
Frogére was aroused by a loud knock- 
ing at his chamber-door. He arose 
and opened it, and, greatly to his as- 





tonishment, an officer, accompanied 
by four soldiers armed to the very 
teeth, entered the room. Frogére, 
having no reason to expect such a vi- 
sit, naturally concluded that the officer 
(an old acquaintance of his, who had 
had the honor of being of the Empe- 
ror’s party on the previous evening) 
had mistaken his room for that of 
some other person. Alas! he was 
speedily convinced there was no mis- 
take, but that the untimely and alarm- 
ing visit was indeed to him: the offi- 
cer exhibited the Emperor’s warrant 
for his arrest and immediate banish- 
ment to Siberia!! The effect pro- 
duced on him by this terrible an- 
nouncement may—to use a phrase less 
remarkable for its novelty than for its 
convenience upon occasions of this 
nature—‘‘ may be more easily con- 


ceived than described.’’? The idea of 


a trip to Siberia has shaken firmer 
nerves than those of poor Frogére. 
He wept—he screamed—he knelt—he 
tore his hair. What crime had he 
committed to draw upon him so heavy 
a punishment ? Could he not obtain 
a short delay? Of a day—a few 
hours only—merely, then, till he 
could see the Emperor that he might 
throw himself at his feet? His sup- 
plications were in vain : the Emperor’s 
commands were precise and peremp- 
tory ; and if ever there was an abso- 
lute monarch who allowed his man- 
date to be trifled with, certainly it 
was not the Emperor Paul. All that 
the unfortunate man could obtain from 
the officer, who was his friend, was 
just sufficient delay to enable him to 
throw a small quantity of clothes and 
linen into a trunk; and having done 
this, he was led forth. A carriage, 
guarded by a sufficiently strong body 
of cavalry, was in waiting, and, more 
dead than alive, he was lifted into it : 
a soldier, armed with a brace of pis- 
tols, anda sabre drawn, taking his 
seat on each side of him. The officer 
having seen that the windows of the 
carriage were carefully closed, so as 
to prevent the prisoner’s communicat- 
ing with any one from without, head- 
ed the cavalcade, gave the word, and 
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they started, at a brisk trot, on their 
formidable journey. How long they 
had traveled till they made their first 
halt he knew not, for he was in total 
darkness, and his guards were dumb 
to all his inquiries: they were strictly 
forbidden to speak to the prisoner, 
and few Russian soldiers are so much 
in love with the knout as to disobey 
orders: but reckoning time by his 
sighs, and groans, and lamentations, it 
seemed tohimaneternity. Atlength 
was opened. It 
was broad day; but he was not long 
permitted to enjoy the blessed light of 
the sun, for he was instantly blind- 
folded, and in that state led into a mi- 
serable hovel. Here the bandage was 
removed from his eyes, and he found 
himself in a small room, the windows 
of which being closed, was dimly 
lighted by a solitary candle. Some 
coarse food was placed on a rough 
wooden table, and signs were made to 
him that he should eat. But a few 
hours ago he was reveling amidst the 
splendor and enjoying the luxuries of 
a palace, princes the partakers of his 
pleasures, a mighty potentate his boon 
companion. Now—disgraced ; a ba- 
nished and forlorn man; a wretched 
shed for his resting-place ; his fare so 
little tempting he would not yesterday 
have offered it to a starving men- 
dicant ; surrounded by faces which, 
for the sympathy he would have im- 
plored, struck hopelessness down into 
the very bottom of his heart, as he 
did but look upon them; a traveller 
ona dreary, dreary journey, which, 
when ended, no tongue should say 
him “* welcome ;”’ nor should his soul 
rejoice as he should utter “here will 
be my dwelling!’ Stperta! In that 
one word seemed to him to be con- 
centrated all of human suffering ; and 
as he wildly paced the mud floor of 
the comfortless apartment, no sound 
escaped his lips, save only Siberia— 
Siberia ! 

That extremes meet is somewhat a 
trite observation. A trifling incident 
converted the agony of despair—and 
such was poor Frogére’s—into a pa- 
roxysm of joy. The officer who com- 
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the carriage-door 
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manded the escort entered the hovel, 
attended by an estafette. Frogére 
had not seen him since he got into the 
carriage on the previous night, nor 
was he aware that he had accompanied 
him so far on the journey. He was 
the only person of the whole number 
the unfortunate man was acquainted 
with ; and the appearance of a familiar 
face was to him, in his present unhappy 
situation, a source of happiness unut- 
terable. He was about to rush into 
the arms of ‘his quondam friend, but a 
slight movement of the hand, anda 
look of withering sternness, sufficient- 
ly convinced him that such a demon- 
stration of friendship was not very 
cordially desired by the other party. 
He prepared to speak, but a finger on 
the lip constrained him to silence. 
The officer went towards the light, 
and sealed a packet which he held in 
his hand; and having delivered it to 
the estafette, to whom he enjoined 
the utmost possible speed, he ordered 
the guard to post themselves outside 
the door. Being left alone with his 
prisoner, and having again made a 
sign of silence, ‘* Frogére,’’ said he, 
in an under voice, “ Frogére, here we 
part ; the officer who will take charge 
of you to the next station is in atten- 
dance. Tell me—what can I—— 
And yet I hardly dare: the Empe- 
ror’s commands are not to be disobey- 
ed with impunity; and should it be 
discovered that I No matter; 
to serve an old friend I will run the 
hazard of my disobedience. Tell me, 
then, what can I do for you on my 
return to Moscow 7?” 

The luckless Frogére burst into 
tears, and instead of replying directly 
to the friendly inquiry, he indulged in 
wild exclamations on the severity of 
the punishment for a crime, the na- 
ture of which he had yet to learn. 

His companion looked at him with 
amazement. ‘Yet to learn! Are 
you mad, Frogére? Surely you are ; 
and you must have been (as we all 
thought you) mad last night, or you 
never would have ventured that bitter 
sarcasm,’’—and he added, in a still 
lower voice,—“ the more keenly felt 
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as it was not altogether destitute of 
truth.” 

*¢ Good Heavens! and is it for a 
trifle like that that I am to be al 

«¢ This is no time, Frogére, to waste 
in words: mine is the last friendly 
face you are likely to see for the rest 
of your long journey. The Emperor, 
as you well know, is implacable in his 
resentments; you cannot hope for 
pardon; so make up your mind to 
bear your punishment like a man, 
and tell me what I can do for you at 
Moscow.” 

But the mind of the traveller was 
too bewildered to think upon any oth- 
er service which his friend might ren- 
der him, than the only one which his 
friend (like many other friends upon 
trying occasions) declared to be ex- 
actly the one he could not perform for 
him : it was to intercede in his behalf 
with the Emperor. It was impossi- 
ble :—but for anything else, he would 
*‘raise Heaven and earth,” ‘go 
through fire and water,” &c. &c. &c. 
And, truly, there were many other 
modes of service open, not the least 
important of which was the disposal 
of his property—for not one particle 
of it (save the wearing-apparel already 
mentioned) had he been allowed to 
take with him. He had money and 
some valuable jewels; and provided 
nothing to his disadvantage should 
come out upon the examination of his 
papers, it was possible that those 
might escape confiscation. In that 
case, had he any friends or relations 
in France to whom he wished they 
might be transmitted? In the event 
of a contrary result to the scrutiny, a 
vast deal of trouble would be saved to 
him and to his heirs forever.—No ; 
he could think of nothing, he could 
think of nobody : his mind was all en- 
grossed by the calamity which had 
befallen that one hapless member of 
his family who was at that moment on 
the high road to Siberia; nor was it 
capable of entertaining any other idea. 

** Then,”’ said his friend, “ I must 
think for you, and act for you. Should 
your property, as I have said, escape 
confiscation, I will deposit it in safe 








hands, and on your return you can 
claim it.” 

«¢ My return! am I not banished 
for life? Is there, then, a hope 
that—— 1?” 

‘‘ For life! ”’ interrupted the offi- 
cer; “do you imagine you are ba. 
nished for life? Ha!ha!ha! No 
wonder, then, you are so grieved at 
your departure. No, my dear friend; 
and happy am I to be the means of 
pouring consolation into your bosom. 
Courage, courage, my dear Frogé¢re ! 
thirty years are soon over, and 
then sd 

‘Thirty years!!!’ groaned the 
luckless jester—but there was no far- 
ther time for conversation. The fresh 
escort was in readiness ; and the eyes 
of the victim having been bandaged as 
before, he was replaced in the car- 
riage. His friend at parting kindly 
pressed his hand, and placing therein 
a small sum of money, whispered, 
“* You will find this more useful on 
your arrival at the place of your des- 
tination than you are now aware of. 
Courage ! Farewell! ”’ 
the carriage were again carefully 
closed, the word to proceed was gi- 
ven, and away went the cavalcade, 
much faster than was agreeable to at 
least one of the party. 

A Frenchman is proverbially the 
gayest creature in the universe, and 
blessed with greater aptitude than the 
native of any other country to accom- 
modate himself to disagreeable cir- 
cumstances. His language, too, fur- 
nishes him with a set of phrases ad- 
mirably calculated to assist his philo- 
sophy, when assailed by the common 
misfortunes to which poor humanity 
is liable. He loses his umbrella or 
his wife ; his dog is stolen, or his mis- 
tress is unfaithful; he is caught in an 
intrigue or a shower of rain; and he is 
speedily reconciled to the event by an 
‘* allons, puisque > ora * c’est une 
petite contrariété,”’ or un petit mal- 
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heur ;”? or (if either or all of these 
should fail) by that last refuge of he- 
roical endurance, the infallible ‘ ca 
mest ¢gal.”? Buta ‘ Thirty years in 
Siberia,”’ albeit it makes a promising 
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appearance on paper as a title for a 
new book, is something more than a 
petite contrariété, and it is not by any 
means égal; so that poor Frogére 
finding that not one of these modes of 
consolation applied to his peculiar 
case, and no other source of comfort 
occurring to him, he unconditionally 
surrendered himself to despair. For 
many hours he rode on in total dark- 
ness, and in silence unbroken but by 
his own unavailing lamentations : for 
his guards were again debarred of 
speech, either to their prisoner or to 
each other. At length they stopped. 
He underwent the same ceremonies 
as before: his eyes were bandaged ; 
he was led out of the vehicle; and 
when he was permitted the use of 
sight, he found himself in another mi- 
serable hut, drearily lighted by the 
flickering glare of two or three burn- 
ing twigs of the fir-tree. Here ano- 
ther coarse repast was presented to 
him; and, when he had partaken of 
it, the escort was relieved by a party 
of fresh men, and again was he hur- 
ried forward on his journey. But on 
this occasion the sound of no friendly 
voice met his ear—all were silent, all 
were strangers. As nearly as he 
could guess, he had traveled three 
nights and three days, with occasional 
halts, always attended by similar cir- 
cumstances, when, on the night of the 
third day, again they halted. His 
eyes were bound ; but, instead of be- 
ing allowed to walk, he was carried in 
the arms of his guards till he found 
himself placed on a wooden bench. 
Here he was left for several minutes, 
wondering why the bandage was not 
removed as usual. Presently he heard 
an indistinct whispering. Footsteps 
approached him. His hands were 
suddenly seized, and bound firmly to- 
gether. He tremblingly asked the 
reason of this proceeding. No an- 
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swer was returned. Rapidly, but si- 
lently, the upper part of his dress was 
loosened, and his neck laid bare. 
His heart sank within him. He be- 
gan to doubt whether it was intended 
he should end his mortal journey by 
taking so cold a place as Siberia in 
the way. A word of command was 
given, and he heard the clank of mus- 
quetry. The word was given to 
march! He was carried forward in 
the arms of four men; and as they 
proceeded, he heard the regular tramp 
of many footsteps, before him and be- 
hind.—“* Halt !”*—He was placed on 
a seat—his hands were unbound—the 
bandage was removed from his eyes— 
and he found himself——at the very 
same place, of the very same table, in 
the same apartment where he had 
cut his unlucky joke, the same per- 
sons being present, with the Emperor 
at their head ! His wild look of ter- 
ror, astonishment and doubt, was 
greeted with a loud shout of laughter 
—and Frogére fainted. This had 
been a sort of Tony Lumpkin’s jour- 
ney, for he had merely been driven 
backwards and forwards the distance 
of about half a dozen miles on the 
same road ; and though, computed by 
the standard of his own melancholy 
sensations, the time had appeared 
much longer, he had, in fact, been ab- 
sent for but little more than four-and- 
twenty-hours—the Emperor, in dis- 
guise, being present at each of the 
stoppages. Though this was but a 
trick, the anguish and the sufferings of 
the object of it were real; and the 
consequence was a severe illness, from 
which it was long before poor Frogére 
recovered. It was, upon the whole, 
a piece of pleasantry which, however 
humorous it may be thought in con- 
ception, few would have had the 
heartlessness to execute but an Em- 
peror Paul. 








THE LAIRD’S ARRIVAL.—A 


Our village is situated in a landward 
parish in one of the southern coun- 
ties of Scotland. It is one of those 





SKETCH OF OUR VILLAGE. 


modest, quiet-looking places which one 
so seldom meets with on the Scottish 
side of the boundary which separates 
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us from our southern neighbors. The 
cottages are all neatly whitewashed, 
and the jessamine and the woodbine 
gracefully unite over our trellised 
roofs. Within a bowshot of the end 
of the “town,” as it is kindly deno- 
minated by our village worthies, just 
on the top of the hill which old Job- 
son the innkeeper blames so much for 
the murder of so many of his poor 
emaciated post-horses, stands the 
mansion of Laird Woodburn — the 
Place, as we callit. Itis a fine old 
castellated building, of a very ancient 
species of architecture, and its massy 
walls and deep loopholes tell tales of 
other and darker times. There isa 
tradition—but I must not speak of it 
just now, as it would lead me away 
from the subject of my sketch. Well, 
the mansion is approached by a fine 
old avenue, on either side of which the 
oak, and the larch, and the hazel, 
unite their grateful and refreshing fo- 
liage. The rooks have kept forcible 
possession of this avenue since long 
beyond the memory of old Tibby Aik - 
man, who is sovereign.decider of all 
disputes relating to the antiquity of 
our village. The late laird, soon af- 
ter the Place came into his possession, 
took it into his head to oust the rooks, 
because they annoyed him so much 
with their caw-cawing. He shot and 
poisoned them, pulled down their 
nests, and tried fifty other ways to 
expel them from their domain: but it 
would not do; the more he fired, the 
louder grew their caw, and at last he 
was fairly obliged to desist, and leave 
them in peaceable possession, rather 
than live at open war with such noisy 
neighbors. 

The present laird, or, as he is more 
commonly called, Jack Woodburn, 
succeeded to the estate on the death 
of his brother. There seems to have 
been a shade of eccentricity inherent 
in the family of the Woodburns. An 
old maiden sister, who departed this 
life a good many years ago, and of 
whom I have only a dim and shadowy 
recollection, is still spoken of as mak- 
ing her appearance at church, dressed 
in such style as was usual “ sixty 


years since,” with her cockernonie 
and hooped petticoats. The belles 
tittered, and Widow Wilson loudly 
uttered an involuntary ‘* Gosh guide 
us!’ holding up both her hands in 
the most inexpressible astonishment. 
It was an era in the history of our 
village, and served as a theme for the 
tongues of the females to expatiate 
upon for upwards of a month. Her 
ladyship, however, took the tittering 
of the ‘senseless taupies”’? so much 
to heart, that she never afterwards 
made her appearance at church, and it 
was the only time she had been there 
for many years before. 

Jack had been in his youth what is 
termed a ‘wild lad ”—he thrashed 
the boys of his own age at school, 
kissed their sisters, and as sure as 
there was any “ devilment ” going on, 
so sure was Jack Woodburn to be at 
the head of it; so to keep him out of 
mischief his father marched him off to 
sea. His maternal uncle was a com- 
mander in the royal navy, and he was 
entered as a midshipman under his 
care. But if Jack was wild at home, 
he was ten times worse here. On 
a night of rejoicing he tied his 
uncle’s queue to his chair, which 
brought him heels over head on his 
own cabin floor! For this offence 
Jack was “ broke; ”’ and as it was in 
time of war, and seamen were hard 
to get, he was put into another ship 
as a man afore-the-mast. Here he 
was kept for several years, and having 
been advanced to the rank and dignity 
of boatswain, he conceived an affection 
for the service, and would not leave 
it. So long as he got his grog and 
his ‘pigtail,’? he cared not one fig 
for what was going on. At last his 
brother died, and he became heir of 
Woodburn Castle. 

It was with heartfelt regret that 
Jack parted from his companions to 
take up his abode at the Place. The 
life of a sailor had now become to 
him a second nature; but as he was 
getting old, and his ‘ hulk battered,” 
as he himself said, he decided on 
leaving the sea, and residing on his 
own estate. ‘Many a hard fight 
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have I had with the enemies of my 
country—O for one kick at them 
before I’m laid up in dock—and, after 
all, where could one lie snugger than 
in Davy’s locker, in one’s own ham- 
mock, with a bag of sand for a pil- 
low?”? He was long in coming to 
the resolution of retiring; but seeing 
no immediate chance of either of his 
anticipations being realized, he set 
sail for the purpose of taking posses- 
sion of Woodburn Castle. 

O what a day of rejoicing did our 
village present when the laird was 
expected! The unmarried ladies of 
a certain age put on their best caps 
and looked prim. This one was mor- 
tal sure he would be in love with her, 
and Miss Jenny Needles, the village 
mantuamaker, who had refused two 
‘‘ offers,’’ because they were not gen- 
teel enough—(who ever heard of an 
old maid who had not had offers ?)— 
could searcely sleep, so keen were 
her feelings on the subject—<If it 
were for nothing else than to vex 
Miss Dotty Preen,’”’—a rival practi- 
tioner in a village about three miles 
off. The men drank, and sang, and 
whistled ; it looked as if the whole 
inhabitants had gone out of their 
wits. 

The shades of night had already 
begun to close, and no laird made his 
appearance. The ladies sighed, and 
the men stuck to their cups and were 
glad of it—it would be another day! 
The least patient had dispersed, and 
the most patient were sick tired of 
waiting: all were about to betake 
themselves ‘each to his several 
home,’’? when the sound was heard of 
an advancing carriage. All were on 
tip-toe of expectation. At last it 
came lumbering up the ancient ave- 
nue, the horses warm and jaded, and 
the postilions so tired they could not 
keep their seats! They dodged about, 
now on this side, now on that, just 
for all the world as if they had been 
tipsy. Then there was such a strive 
who should first see the laird! Men 
bawled, women screamed, boys huz- 
zaed, postilions swore—never had 


there been such a hubbub at Wood- 
burn Castle. 

In the midst of all this din, Jack, 
honest man, who had traveled far 
that day, and was somewhat tired 
with such an unusual mode of con- 
veyance, and who, moreover, it was 
said, had fallen desperately in love 
with the grog, if not with the person, 
of the buxom landlady of a hedge 
alehouse where they had stopped to 
feed the horses, had fallen asleep in 
the carriage, and being awakened by 
the acclamations of the boys, thrust 
his grisled and weather-beaten head 
out of one of the windows, through 
glass and all! and asked with a real 
sailor-like oath what was all the 
noise ? 

Conyulsive bursts of laughter im- 
mediately followed this singular ex- 
hibition, and, to add to the ludicrous- 
ness of the scene, the laird’s head, 
though it had got easily enough out, 
could not by any means get in. There 
he stuck, and whichever way he turn- 
ed, the glass cut; till, finding that he 
only made matters worse by his at- 
tempts to extricate himself, he stood 
still, and cursed the spectators for a 
set of unmannerly lubbers! Only 
figure to yourself, good reader, the 
rough and weather-beaten face of the 
laird, rendered somewhat redder per- 
haps by his potations and the rage into 
which he had worked himself, with a 
huge nasal promontory, no unfit repre - 
sentative of a frosted potatoe! over 
which peered a little twinkling grey 
eye—‘the other was out ”’—and a 
mouth—such a mouth! all writhing 
in such elegant contortions as are 
usually seen at a country fair, when 
some elegant candidate competes for 
the distinguished prize of a horse- 
collar—and restrain thy cachinatory 
propensities if thou canst. 

The laird was at lengtn extricated 
from his perilous situation, but being 
out of humor at his mishap, was sul- 
len and discontented, and the villag- 
ers, though disappointed, went home 
in great glee, laughing at the odd 
figure the laird had cut,on his arrival. 
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THE LATEST FEMALE FASHIONS. 
EXPLANATION OF THE PRINT OF THE FASHIONS. 


BALL DRESS. 

A press of rose colored gauze over 
a gros de Naples slip to correspond. 
Corsage drapé. Sleeves of the berét 
form, but shorter than usual. The 
trimming of the skirt consists of two 
gauze flounces, which are placed one 
immediately above the other. They 
are cut at the edge in lozenges; one 
end is brought round in the drapery 
style, above the left knee. A wreath 
of white roses, with their foliage, is 
attached to the bottom of the waist on 
the right side, under the ceinture, and 
it descends ina bias direction to the 
flounce, to which it forms a heading. 
A bouquet, composed of a single white 
rose with buds and foliage, is placed 
on the left side of the bosom. The 
hair is much parted on the forehead, 
and dressed in full curls. The hind 
hair is arranged in bows, which are 
full, but not high. A bandeau of 
pearls is placed rather far back on the 
head, and fastened by a clasp of gold 
and emeralds. Two long, flat, white 
ostrich feathers are placed immediate- 
ly under the clasp in different direc- 
tions, and three others, arranged en 
bouquet behind, fall gracefully over 
the bows of hair. Pearl necklace and 
ear-rings, the latter composed of seve- 


ral rows, with an emerald clasp. 
Rose colored gros de Naples slippers, 
en sandales. 

EVENING DRESS. 

A dress of white watered gros de 
Naples ; the corsage, cut extremely 
low, is ornamented in front of the bust 
with an embroidery in white floise silk, 
en gerbe, and trimmed round the bust, 
& Venfant, with blonde de Cambray, 
set on very full. Béret sleeve, finish- 
ed with a trimming of the same lace. 
A very rich and deep flounce, also of 
blonde de Cambray, goes round the 
border of the skirt, and is surmounted 
by a wreath of honeysuckle, embroi- 
dered in white silk, and very highly 
raised. The hair is parted so as to 
display the whole of the forehead, and 
dressed in light loose ringlets at the 
sides of the face. It is twisted up be- 
hind in a large neud at the back of 
the head ; a profusion of ringlets, issuing 
from the neud, fall as low as the neck. 
A double bandeau of forget-me-nots, 
composed of colored gems, is taste- 
fully arranged among the curls in front 
and round the back of the head. There 
is much originality, as well as simple 
elegance, in this coiffeure. Necklace 
and ear-rings, pearls and sapphires. 
Carved ivory fan. 








THE GATHERER, 


*¢ Fruit of all kinds, in coat 


Rough or smooth rind, or bearded husk or shell, 


I gather.” 


DR. WAUGH. 
One great cause of his universal po- 
pularity among the Scotch in London 
was his enthusiastic nationality. The 
following remarks, by a member of his 
congregation, exhibit in a striking 
point of view the talent which he pos- 
sessed of arresting the attention or 
touching the affections of his hearers, 
by occasional animating appeals to 
their national or local reminiscences :— 
‘* His congregation, though original- 


ly almost exclusively from the North, 
was composed of a population of con- 
siderable diversity,—Scottish High- 
landers, Lowlanders, Borderers, and a 
few natives of the north of England ; 
but so well was he acquainted with his 
hearers, that he knew from what part 
of the country every family or indivi- 
dual came; and as his knowledge of 
Scotland, its general history, local tra- 
ditions, remarkable scenery and dis- 
tinguished characters, was very exten- 
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The Gatherer. 


sive, he was enabled to avail himself 
of the feelings and predilections of his 
people, and of Scotchmen in general, 
ina manner peculiarly his own. In 
the illustration of his discourses, the 
most beautiful and vivid passages ap- 
peared frequently to be suggested at 
the moment by his catching the eye of 
some attentive listener, and thence 
suiting his address, as it were, more 
directly to his immediate apprehen- 
sion, yet in a manner highly interest- 
ing to all. The Highlanders he 
would arouse with the stern and strik- 
ing imagery of the torrents, lakes, crag- 
gy cliffs, and lonely heaths of their 
mountain land,—and that not in the 
vague terms of general allusion, but by 
calling up the hills and streamsand glens 
by name before them,—Ben Lomond, 
Ben Nevis, Glengarry, the Spey, the 
Tay, &c. Tothe hearts of the Low- 
landers he would appeal with the softer 
pastoral recollections of Teviotdale or 
Lammermuir, of Cheviot or Pentland 
hills, of Nithsdale or Stitchell-brae. 
To the English borderers he would 
recall the field of Flodden, the Till, 
Otterburn, the feudal days of Percy 
and Douglas, &c. Often, in this man- 
ner, has every member of his congre- 
gation had the scenes of his youth and 
his early associations, as connected 
with his religious feelings and moral 
duties, brought vividly to his recollec- 
tion in illustration of the subject on 
which his pastor was preaching or lec- 
turing. And thus he could make of 
importance the little hill or brae, the 
silent rock or bosky burn, which, unno- 
ticed by all the world beside, gave 
character and life to the tender remi- 
niscences of many a poor man and wo- 
man whose days of joyous childhood 
had been spent among such scenes. 
They felt it of importance that their 
brae or their burn should be known to 
their minister, and wondered that he 
should be able to describe them with 
a fidelity so correct, and to enter into 
their feelings with all the enthusiasm 
of a companion of their youth,—and 
even to draw forth beauties in those 
scenes, by his picturesque sketches, 
which had scarcely ever before at- 
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tracted their notice. To persons long 
absent from their native land, but 
who cherished, even in old age, senti- 
ments of ardent attachment to it, it 
may be imagined how touchingly af- 
fecting this mode of illustration often 
proved.”’ 





CALUMNY. 

Calumny is to some weak minds 
what bitters are to some weak sto- 
machs—an absolute necessity. De- 
pravity first craves for it, and what is 
nauseous and base in its nature be- 
comes at last a pleasure to the per- 
verted taste. Hence do we often see 
habits of talking ill-nature grafted up- 
on the easy character of good-nature ; 
and amiable persons, who would not 
harm a fly, dissect and poison a hu- 
man character with excess of delight. 





We have been friends together, 

In sunshine and in shade, 

Since first beneath the chesnut trees 
In infancy we play’d ; 

But coldness dwells within thy heart, 
A cloud is on thy brow ; 

We have been friends together— 
Shall a light word part us now ? 


We have been gay together ; 

We have laugh’d at little jests ; 
For the fount of hope was gushing 
Warm and joyous in our breasts. 
But laughter now hath fled thy lip, 
And sullen glooms thy brow ; 

We have been gay together— 
Shall a light word part us now ? 


We have been_sad together ; 

We have wept with bitter tears 

O'er the grass-grown graves, where slum- 
ber'd 

The hopes of early years. 

The voices which are silent there 

Would bid thee clear thy brow ; 

We have been sad together— 

Oh! what shall part us now ? 





TRUE INGENUITY. 

That kind of ingenuity is an essen- 
tial property of the soul, which teach- 
es man not merely to learn for the 
present moment, but to add everything 
acquired to what is already known, 
and thus to combine fresh and future 
stores with those he is possessed of. 
One operative power arises from ano- 
ther, one builds upon another, one 
developes itself from another. 
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To improve Water for Drinking.—The 
following plan may be adopted for this pur- 
pose :—Let the water, when boiled, be put 
into a common barrel-churn, where it may 
be agitated to any degree required. In the 
course of its being thus agitated, it will ab- 
sorb atmospheric air and other elastic fluids 
with which it may come in contact. It will 
thus become a liquor, safe, palatable, and 
wholesome, to be obtained with little trou- 
ble, and accessible to the humblest indivi- 
dual. Those who wish to drink this whole- 
some beverage in its utmost perfection, 
should, after having it boiled and filtered, 
cause it to be churned and then bottled, 
with a couple of dried raisins in each bot- 
tle, which will give it a sufficient quantity 
of fixed air. If then used, it becomes highly 
agreeable and effervescent. 

Preaching and Pig-Killing —Isaac Drew, 
a man clothed in tattered garments, was 
brought up at Union Hall on Wednesday, 
charged with preaching in the open air. At 
3 o'clock in the morning he commenced 
preaching in one of the narrow courts in the 
Mint. He was surrounded by half-a-dozen 
drunken people, who interrupted him, and 
endeavored to drown his voice by mimick- 
ing and shouting out while he was holding 
forth. The prisoner was likewise so drunk, 
that when desired by a policeman to come 
down from his elevated position, he tumbled 
into the mud. The magistrate asked him 


what trade he followed besides that of 


preaching ? Defendant—* Iam a pig-killer, 

our worship ; and the morning in question 
T got up for to kill a pig, but, afore I went 
to work, I thought as how I might read a 
prayer, and so I gets my book, and out I 
goes to the gash afore the house, and begins 
for to read out a bit ; but that ere policeman 
comes up, and, in a roughish, indecent-like 
kind of a manner, tells me to have done ; 
and so as how I did not leave off momently, 
he grips me tight, heaving me like a bunch 
of cat’s meat into a barrow, and hauls me 
off to the watchus.” The thagistrate fined 
him five shillings for drunkenness. The de- 
fendant, on leaving the office, declared that 
as long as he lived he would never make 
another attempt to reform the habits of the 
many sinners who inhabit the Mint. 

Tit for Tat —At a village on the borders 
of the Vale of Belvoir, the reverend vicar 
of the parish had recently occasion to hire 
a laborer; one of his parishioners offered 
himself, and gas accepted. When the 
wages came to be spoken of, his reverence 
said, ** Jolin, that’s too much, as things go 
now ; you know that there has been a great 
fall in prices ; so you must take something 
less.” The reduced sum was settled, and 
they agreed very well together. Last week, 
John choosing no longer to live in single 
blessedness, and having obtained the con- 
sent of his village damsel, they repaired 
together to church, and there mutually 
plighted their troth. The ceremony being 
ended, it was John’s turn to land out the 


cash; he accordingly addressed the parson 
—‘ Well, mester, what’s the damage?” 
The usual fee was named. “Oh, but 
mester,” says John, who recollected the 
parson’s speech, that's too much as things 
goes now; you know that there has been 
a great fall in prices ; so you mun o’en take 
summat less.” This home thrust com- 
pletely silenced the parson, and John paid 
just what he liked for fees. 

Greek Calendar —The Greek Calendar, 
the abolition of which was in vain attempt- 
ed by the Emperor Alexander, has just 
been abolished in Russia, with the consent 
of the Synod. 

Muscular Motion.—A machine has been 
invented in France, the object. of which is 
to give to the human body a muscular ex- 
ercise, considered to be efficacious in nerv- 
ous disorders. 

Incendiary Balls —Among the means to 
be employed for the reduction of Algiers, 
is a new projectile called balle incendiare. 
These balls are put into pistols and muskets 
of large calibre, and discharged by men 
who have been well exercissd. The ball 
is so constructed, that. it ignites every com- 
bustible substance against which it strikes. 
Several experiments were lately made in 
Paris, in presence of a commission appoint- 
ed for the purpose, and they are stated to 
have been fully successful. 

Fashions at the Cape—A Caffer lady is 
generally enveloped, from the neck down- 
wards, in the ample folds of a large ox-hide, 
with a triple row of brass buttons down her 
back; on her head she wears a cap like a 
grenadier’s, the beads on which cost her 
husband several head of cattle; whilst the 
less wealthy Amaponda dame waddles 
about in a scanty unadorned cloak of the 
same stuff, and content with the simple 
head-dress which nature has bestowed 
upon her. 

Knowledge the Source of Eloquence.— 
What we know thoroughly we usually 
express clearly, since ideas will supply 
words, but words will not always supply 
ideas. [ have myself heard a common 
blacksmith eloquent, when welding of iron 
has been the theme. 

Dr. Paris has sold his History of the Life 
and Times of Sir Humphry Davy for 1000 
guineas. 





NEW BOOKS. 

The Real Devil’s Walk; embellished 
with numerous Engravings, from Designs 
by R. Cruikshank. 

Of the *‘Devil’s Walk” there’s been much talk, 

And folks seem mighty curious, 

Now this is the real ** Devil’s Walk,” 

And all the rest are spurious. 

The Undying One, &c., by the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton—Conolly on Indications of In- 
sanity—Parry’s Anthology—Boyd’s Guide 
to Italy—Paterson’s Church History, by 
Brewster—Memoirs of George Romney— 
Thomson on Heat and Electricity. 








